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Dog in Good Health 


I HELPED to take the farm census 
in our rural community. As I ap- 
proached one farmhouse, a little 
dog leaped at me. My usual custom 
of ignoring such animals had no 
effect upon this fellow. He nipped 
my left leg. The farmer was upon 
him in a moment, and switched him 
soundly for his poor manners. 

After obtaining the information 
I desired, I turned to go, and the 
little dog bit me again, this time in 
the right leg. I made haste to get 
into my car and leave that farm. 

The second bite proved to be a 
deep one which bled rather freely. 
I did not worry about it, however, 
until I read a newspaper article 
mentioning the growing prevalence 
of rabies, which caused me to be- 
come concerned. 


Knowing that a dog with rabies 
would die, I decided to make sure 
the dog that had bitten me had not 
had rabies. So I visited the farm 
again, and, from the security of my 
car, inquired about the health of the 
little dog. When I asked the farmer 
if his dog had been ill lately, he 
shook his head and replied that the 
dog had had no ill effects from 
biting me. The farmer did not ask 
about my health at all. 

As I drove away, I thought how 
like humans nations are. I had been 
concerned only about my health. 
The farmer was concerned only 
about his dog. Neither of us was 
concerned about the other. That’s 
a rather close parallel of the con- 
cern of each nation for its own 
interests. ROBERT CLARK 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Don't ring the bells 

Church bells in the Russian zone of 
Germany shall not be rung to announce 
political rallies. Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Berlin warned pastors last month to resist 
pressure from Communist party leaders. 

“Pastors of our church provinces have 
lately been requested by governmental 
officials and by political organizations to 
ring church bells for certain reasons,” 
said Bishop Dibelius. “In some congre- 
gations where pastors declined, entry into 
the churches was made forcibly and 
church bells were rung.” 

Policemen or officials of the SED 
(Communist party) broke into some 
churches and rang the bells. They wished 
to give the impression that the churches 
were giving public approval of Com- 
munist rallies. 

Nobody has the right to ring the bells 
except to announce services of the church 
or as a call to prayer “in accordance with 
church traditions or special requests from 
church authorities,” said Bishop Dibelius. 
“This principle must be positively de- 
fended against all violations.” 


Pastors stay out of politics 

“The church in Germany, through ex- 
perience during 15 years of Nazi rule, has 
learned that it dare not be used as a po- 
litical instrument,” Bishop Dibelius states. 

There has been no persecution of 
churches in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many, although “certain local difficulties” 
have occurred, the bishop says. “But a 
danger of a different sort has appeared, 
namely, the tendency to put the church 
in the service of politics.” 

To guard against misunderstanding, all 
Protestant pastors have beén asked not 
to allow themselves to be named as can- 
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didates for political offices. “Bishops and 
other leaders of the church who were re- 
quested to submit their names as can- 
didates have declined,” says Bishop Dibe- 
lius. Newspapers have tried “to create a 
totally different impression,” he says. 
The Roman Catholic cardinal of Co- 
logne, Joseph Frings, withdrew from 
membership this month in the Christian 
Democratic Union Party. He said he 
wished to avoid “anything that may be 
interpreted as an attempt by the church 
not to live up to Article 32 of the German 
concordat with the Vatican which pro- 
hibits priests from joining a political 
party.” The concordat was signed by the 
Hitler government and the Vatican in 
1933, and is still considered to be in force. 


How much politics? 

Pastors in active church service should 
avoid “all active participation in par- 
liamentary or party work,” This ruling 
was announced last month by the Evan- 
gelical Church Conference, representing 
the 27 German Protestant churches of the 
EKID. 

Church members were urged by the 
Conference to co-operate in parliamen- 
tary, party, or public duty. “In view of 
the coming elections and other political 
decisions,” said the Conference, “we ask 


EKID’s congregations to take an active - 


part in political life, and to co-operate 
with parliaments, parties, and civil ad- 
ministrations, proving themselves good 
Christians in these tasks.” 

“The church should readily take part 
in political responsibility, while using 
discretion so as not to deliver itself into 
the hands of a single political party,” said 
Bishop Hanns Lilje at a gathering of 
journalists and politicians last month. 
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Pope and Capitalism 

There was snorting in Wall Street one 
morning last month when the official 
Vatican newspaper, Osservatore Romano, 
published a sharp attack on capitalism. 

The communist idea of “dividing all 
the world’s goods among all the world’s 
inhabitants has much more in common 
with Christianity than a system that seeks 
to concentrate the major part of the goods 
in the hands of a few men,” wrote the ed- 
itor of Osservatore. He made clear that 
he opposed the “materialism and phi- 
losophy” of communism. 

American Roman Catholics hurried an 
interviewer to the editor’s office to ask a 
few questions. He was writing his per- 
sonal opinions, he explained, and did not 


express the official attitude of the Vatican. 
He was not opposed to free enterprise 
or private ownership, he said, but to 
greed for riches, ambition, and abuse of 
power developed in a capitalist economy. 


Evangelism in London 

Airplanes shooting out plumes of 
smoke drew six great crosses in the sky 
over London. Bells rang in 300 church 
towers. A procession of 2,500 “witnesses” 
marched through London streets to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

That was the beginning of a two-week 
“Mission to London’”—May 14 to 29— 
when the Church of England made an 
all-out assault against indifference to 
Christianity. Film exhibits, radio pro- 


BRITISH PREACHER VIsITS U.S. 
London’s most famous preacher, Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead (left), arrived last month 
for sermons and lectures in the U.S. Photographed with him: Drs. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, Lynn H. Hough, of New York. Dr. Weatherhead is a noted author 
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grams, and other publicity devices were 
put to work. 

“There has been an obvious halt made 
in the recession from religion, particularly 
among the young people,” announced the 
Bishop of London, Dr. John Wand, when 
the mission had ended. Crowds had at- 
tended numerous meetings in which the 
Christian faith was shown to have “the 
answers to our problems.” 


How holy are the places? 

There isn’t usually much excitement in 
the British House of Lords. This month 
tempers were set ablaze. Lord Amwell 
said there is “a great deal of myth” about 
the holy places in Palestine. 

“Have some respect for the feelings 
of those who believe in them,” shouted 
Lord Strabolgi. 

Lord Amwell declared that “the real- 
istic fact is that there are no guaranteed 
holy places, either in Jerusalem or any 
part of Palestine.’ Where is the tomb 
of Christ? he asked. “It is very difficult 
to say because there are three places 
where Christ is supposed to have been 
buried.” : 

Garishly decorated churches have been 
built at places thought to be the exact 
locations of major events in the life of 
Jesus. Archeologists don’t agree on iden- 
tification of these places. The Roman 
Catholic Church is seeking strenuously to 
have the traditional “holy places” put un- 
der international control rather than com- 
mitted to the keeping either of Jews or 
Arabs. 


Ordass may be deposed 

Lutherans in Hungary will soon be per- 
suaded to depose Lajos Ordass from his 
position as bishop of Budapest, it seemed 
likely this month. All key officers in the 
church are now held by men eager to co- 
operate with the Communist government. 

The Rev. Lajos Kemeny came back 


last month as deputy bishop of the Danu- 
bian diocese (Budapest). He had been 
frightened into resigning when Bishop 
Ordass was imprisoned. It is surmised in 
Budapest that he will become bishop if a 
synod of the church can be pressured into 
deposing Ordass. 

Dr. Ivan Reok, a strong opponent of 
Bishop Ordass, is now inspector general: 
of the Lutheran Church of Hungary. He 
was the only candidate for the office, as 
no one dared to nominate anyone else, 
but he received only 340 of 600 votes 
cast at the synod meeting. 


Clean sweep in Hungary 

A new group of officers has been placed 
in control of the Lutheran church of 
Hungary. Pastor Gyula Groo is secretary 
of the church in place of Sandor Vargha 
who was imprisoned with Bishop Ordass. 
Pastor Groo was chosen by Dr. Reok. 

The close friend of Bishop Ordass, 
Andras Keken, has been obliged to resign 
as pastor of the Deak-square church, 
largest Lutheran church in Budapest. His 
successor is Pastor Laszlo Dezsery, a 
member of the Communist party. 

Joseph Darvas, a cabinet member of 
the present Hungarian government, has 
been made president of the Lutheran 
Publishing House. Drs. Janos Deak and 
Oskar Budaker of the Sopron Theological 
Seminary have been removed from the 
faculty. Dr. Miklos Palffy, a party officer, 
has been installed as a professor. 

“The Lutheran church takes very se- 
riously its agreement with the state,” said 
Dr. Reok. “It sincerely supports popular 
democracy and its social development. 
All who do not understand this way— 
and thereby endanger not only the peace- 
ful relationship between church and state 
but also the carrying out of the mission 
of the church—have to be removed from 
leading positions in the church, be i 
laymen or ministers.” 
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SEEN BuT NoT HEARD : 
New Baptist church in Akron, Ohio, has soundproof room for mothers with small 
children. They see the service through glass panel, hear by loudspeakers. (RNS Photo) 


Lutherans will study world order 
Christian attitudes toward the problem 
of world peace will be the subject for 
discussion by United Lutheran pastors 
and laymen at Hartwick College in the 
last week of June. Fourteen ULC synods 
are sending official delegates. “Unofficial 
volunteer delegates” are invited to attend. 
“Soviet-American, relations” will be 
studied under the guidance of Prof. Ver- 
non H. Holloway of Dennis University. 
The Rev. Robert F. Weiskotten of Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., will lead discussion on 
“The church’s program for world peace.” 
Other program leaders are the Rev. 
Harold C. Letts of the staff of the ULC 
Board of Social Missions, Dr. John 
Schmidt of Toledo, Miss Mabel Head of 
_ the United Council of Church Women, 
Miss Eleanor Stelzner of the ULC Parish 


and Church School Board staff, Mrs. Paul . 
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Strenge, of Oneonta, N. Y. 

The school is directed by Dr. Herman 
Keiter of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., June 27 to July 1. It is sponsored 
by the ULC Board of Social Missions, the 
Lutheran Social Fellowship, and Hart- 
wick College. 


Church conventions, 1949 

{| Sixty-five clergymen brought wire re- 
corders to the Southern Baptist conven- 
tion in Oklahoma City last month. They 
recorded convention addresses and de- 
bates so they could take home to their 
congregations a complete account of what 
happened. A radio technician was on 
duty to make emergency repairs in the 
recording equipment. 

{| Doors were closed to keep out re- 
porters when Unitarians at their annual 
association meeting in Boston debated 
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whether they ought to have a creed. Some 
delegates thought their church should be 
specific in stating what its beliefs are. 
Opponents of the idea of a creed tried to 
get the Association to declare “that indi- 
vidual freedom of belief is an inherent 
part of the Unitarian way of life.” 

{/ Northern Baptists meeting in San 
Francisco talked about changing their 
name to “American Baptists.” Southern 
Baptists have been extending their ter- 
ritory into Illinois, along the west coast 
as far as Washington, and elsewhere in 
the North. Northern Baptists proposed at 
their convention this month that Southern 
Baptists and all other Baptist churches in 
America—chiefly Negro groups—be in- 
vited to merge. Northern Baptists also 
talked about plans for merging with the 
Disciples of Christ. 

Budget of the Northern Baptist con- 
vention for 1949-50 was cut to $6,173,830 
—$1,326,170 below the 1948-49 figure. 
It was stated that U.S. economic pros- 
pects indicate need for a budget cut. 

{Southern Presbyterians at Montreat, 
North Carolina, this month, adopted a 
sharply worded statement in defense of 
the rights of minority groups. “Since 
Uncle Sam protects Negroes, Jews, and 
other minority groups from brown shirts 
and black shirts abroad, why shouldn’t 
he likewise protect them from white sheets 
and others at home?” the statement asked. 
“Rightly or wrongly, the nation as a 
whole seems unwilling to wait much 
longer for the South of its own accord to 
act in the defense of minority rights.” 

The Southern Presbyterians were urged 
to join in a battle against “injustice and 
tyranny of religious and racial discrim- 
ination.” 

{| Northern Presbyterians meeting in 
Buffalo confessed “with shame” that their 
church had not fulfilled the “spirit of our 
Lord” and, the historic ideal of the Pres- 


byterian church in regard to race rela- 
tions. “The sole basis for membership 
in the Presbyterian Church in the USA 
is faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Say- 
iour,” the assembly stated. “The presence 
of segregated synods and _ presbyteries 
within the structural framework of our 
denomination, based on either race or 
nationality, is not in accord with basic 
Christian principles.” 

Presbyterians also agreed that any 
clergyman who engages in full-time sec- 
ular employment for two years may “be 
deemed to have left the ministry.” There 
are about 1,500 clergymen affected by the 
ruling, which must be endorsed by the 
presbyteries before becoming effective. 


Pacifist secretary loses position 


Forty-three U.S. pacifists said in March _ 


that they wouldn’t pay income taxes that 
would be used to finance military ex- 
penses. One of the 43 was the Rev. Aleck 
D. Dodd, a staff member of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Council of Churches. 

Mr. Dodd transferred his property in 
Toledo to his wife on Feb. 15. He did 
not pay $150.47 the government claimed 
from him on income tax although, he said, 
“T made no attempt to prevent its being 
taken from me.” 

Last month the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Bureau got the $150.47 from the Toledo 
Council of Churches, which deducted the 
amount from Mr. Dodd’s salary for the 


month. Then the Council discharged Mr. — 


Dodd. “The Council’s decision was 
reached as a result of the belief that mem- 
bers of the staff should not refuse to meet 
their obligations or their responsibilities 
as citizens of the United States,” it was 
stated. 

Sharp criticism of the action of the 
Toledo Council came from the Toledo 
Ministerial Association. Mr. Dodd should 
be permitted to “follow the dictates of his 
conscience,” said the Association. 
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World News Notes 


Exporting Italians 

ITALY IS PLANNING an extensive export 
of her population. Boris Shishkin, di- 
rector of ECA’s labor division, says Italy’s 
government has asked ECA to help in 


relocating 971,900 of her people in other 


countries of Europe, in the Americas, 
Africa and Australia, and thus reduce 
the pressure of her population problem. 

Italy’s problem has become more than 
usually acute because the prewar emigra- 
tion of her surplus population was stopped 
by World War II. Since it has been em- 
phasized by persistent unemployment and 
the loss of the former outlet into her for- 
mer African territories, another toll of 
War. 

The best eventual solution of Italy’s 
population problem would seem to be an 
intensive development of her internal 
resources, so that the human products 
of her homes could be profitably em- 
ployed in developing the nation. 


British stay away 
CHURCH GOING is not very popular in 


England. Recent poll taken by the British 


Weekly, indicates that 40 per cent of the 
adult population never go to church. 
Forty per cent go occasionally, and 20 
per cent go regularly. 

Of the 20 per cent “regulars” the Ro- 
man Catholics can claim twice as many 
attendants as the free churches, which in 
turn have-twice as many as the established 
church (Anglican). 

Another significant indication is that 
the Catholics have the largest percentage 
of attendant members under 25 years of 
age and the free churches the smallest. 

The National Church Assembly is call- 
ing for “desirable changes” in the organ- 
ization and government of the established 
church, which in its present form “im- 
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pedes the fulfillment of the responsibility 
of the church as a spiritual society.” 

The problem brings to the fore a re- 
curring British controversy over the sep- 
aration of church and state, a possibility 
which the church authorities oppose. 


American invasion 
IRAN Is A problem for Russia. In the 


days when the Soviet Union was stirring 
up trouble in’the Azerbaijan area, Rus- 
sians were there in large numbers in con- 
sular centers and others ostensibly on 
trade missions. 

Now Americans are there in force as 
military advisers, police, health, economic 
and irrigation experts. These are largely 
handling Iran’s affairs, and they obstruct 
Russian plans of infiltration, which were 
aimed at communizing labor and subvert- 
ing the soldiery and police. With the 
police American-trained and equipped, 
and an army handling $10 million worth 
of American arms under American. di- 
rection, Iran is not so afraid of Russia 
as she was. 


Rubber roads 

DUTCH AND BriTisH rubber producers 
in the Far East are trying to convince 
American state highway departments that 
rubberized roads would be an advantage 
in wear and savings. Working out of the 
Washington agency of the British Rubber 
Development Board, with rubber supplied 
by the Dutch Rubber Foundation of 
Delft, Holland, these private organiza- 
tions are about to lay mile-long test strips 
in Ohio, Texas and Virginia. 

Doubtless this enterprise is stimulated 
by the lowering market for natural rubber 
caused originally by war’s destruction and 
embargoes, and later aggravated by mo- 
nopolistic high prices, which led in turn 
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to an intensive and successful search for 
synthetic products. 

Needing a market badly these Malayan 
producers are seeking to establish a new 
one. In the road project the rubber is 
powdered and mixed with a bitumen 
binder. Roads are promised that will seal 
out moisture, reduce frost damage, effect 
a smooth yet non-skid and dust-free sur- 
face, and guarantee longer wear. The 
rubber addition would cost $400 a mile, 
but considerably less with mass road- 
building. This process has already been 
tested on a prewar road in Holland, which 
stood up amazingly well under the heavy 
use by German and Allied armies during 
the late war. 


Trade in China 

BRITISH MERCHANTS in China, who 
thought they could “do business as usual” 
with the Chinese Communists, have 
changed their minds. For one thing, they 
were painfully impressed by the Yangtze 
incident, when British war vassels were 
fired upon. By that event Britain lost face 
in the Far East, and the Communists were 
correspondingly elevated. 

The Communist ideological attitude 
was strengthened by this outcome, and 
its followers encouraged to accept the 
opinion of Moscow concerning the west- 
ern allies. Finally, wherever British mer- 
chants have already come under the jur- 
isdiction of the advancing Communists, 
they have had harsh terms imposed upon 
them for the further conduct of their 
business operations. 


Vitamins in flour 

CANADIAN SCIENTISTS have embar- 
tassed their government by approving the 
“beneficial” effects of vitamin-enriched 
fiour. Together with U-S. scientists, they 
carried out an investigation of that type 
of fiour by a study of its effects upon a 
- Jarge group of people in Newfoundland. 
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The embarrassment rises from the fact 
that vitamin-enriched flour is banned by 
law in Canada. Moreover, Newfoundland 
lately became a part of the Dominion. 
But doctors differ in their conclusions. 
Dr. Elmer V. McCullom, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in a lecture which he 
recently delivered before the Maryland 


section of the American Chemical So-- 


ciety, decried the bread-enrichment pro- 
gram imposed by many states upon mill- 
ers and bakers. He says it-is not worth 
what it costs, that a more nutritious and 
palatable bread could be produced by 
“adding 6 per cent of skim solids, small 
amounts of dried brewer’s yeast, and the 
germs of wheat and corn, which are now 
used for animal feed, or, in the case of 
yeast, is largely wasted.” 


Odds and ends 

ATOMIC ENERGY is a costly gadget to 
play with. Ever since operations with it 
began in September 1942 it has cost the 
U.S. taxpayer $16 for every second of 
time elapsed. . . . IN BERLIN the city of- 
ficials have been so annoyed by grave 
robbers that they are planning to use po- 
lice dogs to guard the cemeteries... . 
FRANCE HAS three high-speed trains run- 
ning on pneumatic tires—five passenger 
cars and a diner on each—from Paris to 
Strasbourg. This is a “world’s first,” being 
ahead of the U.S.A. . . . ADMINISTRATIVE 
authorities would like to find a way to 
drop the ambitious program of financing 
prefabricated housing. The immense ad- 
vances of cash through the RFC to under- 
write experiments along this line have so 
far produced no profitable results. There 
is instead grave fear of the total loss of 
the cash advanced. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Dr. Seebach, who retired from the active min- 
istry after nearly 50 years of service, is author 
of “The Path of Protestantism" and other books. 
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Washington } 


THE ECONOMY DRIVE in Congress came 
close to claiming the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram as its first victim. A 15 per cent 

P slash in funds for the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration (ECA) for the next 
15 months, voted by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, threatened to limit 
the effectiveness of the Marshall Plan. 

A letter from President Truman asking 
for restoration of the full appropriation, 
and some off-the-record conferences in 
the cloakrooms, led to a compromise 
which had bi-partisan support. A rider 
was added permitting the ECA, at the 
President’s discretion, to spend the re- 
duced amount in 1314 months instead of 

: making it stretch the full i5 months. 


Slash 
SPURRED BY the threat of an unbalanced 
budget and unable to effect savings in 
domestic items, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee saw in the foreign aid program a 
chance to wield the economy axe. The 
$5.27 billion asked by the President for 
ECA from April 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950, 
’ was cut to $4.64 billion. The billion dol- 
lars asked for government and relief in 
occupied areas was reduced to $850 mil- 
lion, including a ceiling of less than $30 
} million for administrative costs. 
Administration leaders were perturbed. 
They feared that the ground gained by 
the Marshall Plan toward recovery of 
western Europe would be endangered. 
They felt sure that a cut at this time 
_ would have repercussions in the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers at Paris, and 
in the delicately balanced situation in 
Germany. They hesitated to hamper the 
new High Commissioner in the American 
Zone of Germany, John J. McCloy, by 
clamping too low a ceiling on the cost of 
administration. 
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ECONOMY AND FOREIGN AID 


Compromise 

THINGS HAPPENED fast. President Tru- 
man sent an appeal to the House stressing 
the importance of adequate funds for 
both ECA and government and relief in 
occupied areas. House leaders did some 
maneuvering behind the scenes, and came 
up with a compromise: 

1. The lower figure for ECA was re- 
tained, but the President and the ECA ad- 
ministrator were given permission to 
spend it all by May 15, 1950, if neces- 
sary, and to come back for a deficiency 
appropriation. 

2. Half of the $150 million cut in funds 
for occupied areas was restored, bringing 
the amount to $925 million. 

3. The ceiling on administrative costs 
in occupied areas was raised to $45 mil- 
lion. 

4. An item of $50 million for aid to 
Greece and Turkey was retained. 

The amended measure passed the 
House with hardly any opposition, there- 
by avoiding long and bitter debate. In’ 
the Senate it will face a coherent and 
articulate economy bloc, which is trying 
to scale down all expenditures, both for- 
eign and domestic. Senate consideration 
of the foreign aid bill will clarify the 
direction of the economy drive. 

Members of Congress, knowing the 
need of Europe for economic recovery 
and conscious that the Marshall Plan is 
basic to our foreign policy, hesitate to 
cut down on foreign aid funds. The only 
alternatives are substantial savings in the 
domestic functions of government, or a 
return to deficit spending. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Rey. Mr. Van Deusen is the Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Lutheran Council's 
Department of Public Relations, 


Central Pa. Synod Gives Its President an Assistant 


Synod decides not to create a full-time position for Directors of Christian 


Education and Social Missions. Increases per capita apportionment to $8.60 


By RESOUNDING MAJORITIES delegates 
to the convention of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod rejected proposals to es- 
tablish full-time offices of a director of 
Christian education, and a social missions 
worker. 

Sessions had hardly begun in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, York, May 23, before 
arguments, pro and con, kept Synod Pres- 
ident Dwight Putman’s gavel bouncing on 
the president’s table. Sides were clearly 
defined: proponents of the offices main- 
tained that work among young people and 
in institutions needed the time and talent 
only full-time men could supply. Op- 
ponents of the measures pointed to the 
increased apportionment asked of synod, 
emphasized that salaries and administra- 
tive funds for such positions would raise 
the per capita apportionment to nearly $9. 

At the vote, 329 delegates opposed a 
Christian education director; 214 said 
“no” to a social missions worker. Only 
107 favored the first; 179 the latter. 

Forty-eight hours later, the delegates 
decided to authorize the office of a full- 
time assistant to the president, gave the 
executive board power to call someone 
for this office. 


A 1950 BupGET of nearly one million 
dollars was passed without a dissenting 
voice. Delegates accepted a synodical 
budget of $224,092, ULCA apportion- 
ment payments of $721,309. With a 
“proper safety factor” included, the 
budget meant a per capita apportionment 
per communing member of $8.60, one of 
the highest of the United Lutheran 
Church. The 1948 apportionment per 
capita had been $5.90. 
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Foreshadowing the organization of the 
33rd ULC synod—New Jersey—-next 
summer, delegates approved a $1,050 
grant for administrative purposes as the 
18 congregations from the Central Penn- 
sylvania body join with approximately 100 
others from the Ministerium and the New 
York Synod in establishing the New Jer- 
sey Synod. 

Synod also considered the century-old 
“border disorder” between it and the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. It continued 
the Committee on Intersynodical Rela- 
tionships “with a view to finding and ef- 
fectuating ways and means by which pas- 
tors and congregations in the overlapping 
areas of the two synods may develop mu- 
tual understanding, confidence and co- 
operation.” Delegates also approved a 
resolution calling for a Sunday for inter- 
synodical fellowship with pulpit exchange. 


IN ORDER THAT HOME MISSION activity 
in Delaware County may not be impeded 
pending settlement of boundary difficul- 
ties, the synod approved a report which, 
according to Mission Superintendent Cal- 
vin Swank, “is the only answer to the 
problem at this time.” 

A joint commission of the boards of 
home missions of the Ministerium and 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod will have 
authority to allocate home mission fields 
in the Philadelphia area subject to ap- 
proval of both boards. 

The synod approved a change in; the 
membership of its executive board, by 
adding an elected clerical member from 
each of the four conferences. Heretofore, 
the officers of the synod, the presidents 
of the conferences and a layman from 
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each synodical subdivision comprised the 
board. New.executive board members are 
Pastors G. I. Melhorn, Johnstown; Fred- 
erick Fritsch, Havertown; L. G. Shannon, 
Williamsport; and Glenn T. Hafer, of 
Hallam. B. B. Slifer, of Jenkintown, re- 
placed E. G. Hoover, of Harrisburg, 
whose term expired this year. 

Synod took action urging boards and 
agencies to give “serious consideration to 
development of a minimum pastoral sal- 
ary of $2,400.” 


WorLpD activity of the United Lu- 
theran Church was reviewed for Central 
Synod by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the Synod of New York. He de- 
scribed the rapid development of a home 
mission program, the resettlement of DPs, 
the problems of Lutheran World Action. 

The Central Synod adopted a recom- 
mendation “that every pastor make a sin- 
cere effort to present the cause of Dis- 
placed Persons to his people, and that 
every congregation attempt to provide 
for at least one displaced family.” 

Dr. Millard Gladfelter of Temple Uni- 
versity described the plan for the Chris- 
tian» Higher Education Year appeal in 
1950. Quota in the Central Synod is 
$902,000. Dr. G. Morris Smith outlined 
plans of Susquehanna University for con- 
struction of a new classroom building, 
music building; and an addition to the 
library. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz said that 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary plans a 
new dormitory and remodeling of the ad- 
ministration building. Gettysburg College 
has a similar plan for a building program. 

Dr. Wentz estimated that the seminary 


- enrollment would increase 14 per cent in 


the autumn term. There were 143 en- 
rolled in 1948-49, including graduate stu- 
dents. 

Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson in-addressing 
a Brotherhood session during the conven- 
tion said the church of today is more in- 
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fluenced by the world than it influences 
the world. He said the world stands at 
the door of the church, asking for hope 
for tomorrow. 

A parsonage for Dr. Dwight F. Put- 
man, who is completing his first year as 
Central Synod president, is under con- 
struction next door to the synodical office 
building in Harrisburg. 


OPPOSITION to inclusion of a Eucha- 
ristic Prayer in the proposed liturgy for 
National Lutheran Council churches was 
expressed. Chaplain P. M. Willard intro- 
duced a resolution of protest against sub- 
stituting the prayer for the Words of In- 
stitution as now used in the Common 
Service. He thought the question of doc- 
trinal and liturgical propriety of the pro- 
posed prayer ought to be referred. to the 
ULC Commission on Adjudication. 

Dr. Edward T. Horn, Ill, a member 
of the Commission which prepared the 
proposed liturgy, asked the convention to 
refrain from creating difficulties for the 
Commission. He said it is not easy to 
bring divergent viewpoints into sufficient 
agreement to satisfy all parties involved. 
Adoption of a common liturgy for a ma- 
jority of Lutherans of America will be a 
forward-looking step toward unity, and 
should not be impeded, he said. 

Dr. Horn presented an amendment to 
the proposed resolution, asking that use 
of the Words of Institution be retained 
unchanged in the new liturgy. This was 
adopted. The proposal would point to- 
ward providing alternate usages in the 
new liturgy, with or without the Euchar- 
istic Prayer, he indicated. He reported 
that members of the Joint Commission on 
the Liturgy at a meeting in late April 
appointed a sub-committee to plan a sub- 
stitute usage for the Eucharistic Prayer. 
The wording of the prayer as it now 
stands does not entirely suit any member 
of the Commission, he stated. 
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Fife is Full-Time President of Maryland Synod 


By WILSON P. ARD 


Full-time position of Director of Religious Education is 


created. Synod will promote distribution of ''The Lutheran” 


ELECTION OF A FULL-TIME president 
and also a full-time director of Christian 
education and youth work tgok place at 
the convention of the Maryland Synod at 
Gettysburg Seminary, May 23-25. Pastors 
and Jay delegates unanimously called Dr. 
J. Frank Fife, pastor of Holy Comforter 
Church, Baltimore, to be the first full- 
time president. 

He has been president on a part-time 
basis since 1947. The Rev. Marshall E. 
Brenneman, now a navy chaplain, was 
called to be the director of education. 
Both will assume their duties Sept. 1. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, official rep- 
resentative of the ULCA substituting for 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz who was ill, based 
his challenging and informative address 
on two words “Encouragement” and “Dis- 
satisfaction.” “This past year,” said Dr. 
Stoughton, “has been one of very great 
encouragement, but we must not be sat- 
isfied.” Citing the high benevolence re- 
ceipts in the ULC during the past year as 
a reason for justifiable encouragement, 
Dr. Stoughton reminded the convention 
that’ “the ULCA stands thirty-third in a 
list of 47 denominations in the matter of 
benevolence giving, according to figures 
released by the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil. There can be no real stewardship,” he 
said, “until we know that Christ is the vine 
and that we, as branches, must bear fruit.” 

Great advances, according to Dr. 
Stoughton, have been made in the whole 
field of foreign missions, but he told the 
delegates “the situation in China is thor- 
oughly discouraging” according to last- 
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minute reports from Dr. Luther A. Got- 
wald of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

In the home field 174 congregations 
need church buildings this year. Speaking 
for the Parish and Church School Board, 
representative Stoughton said that a gain 
of 18,000 had been made in church school 
enrollment, but that the great need is for 
more trained leaders. 

Forty candidates for the diaconate are 
in training at the two Motherhouses, but 
151 calls for this service are not filled. 

In presenting the work of the Board of 
Publication, Dr. Stoughton said “THE 
LUTHERAN is one of the best church mag- 
azines in America and should have 
250,000 subscribers instead of the present 


60,000.” At a later session the synod 


unanimously endorsed “The Synodical 
Plan” for placing THE LUTHERAN in every 
family and designated Sept. 15 to Dec. 
15 for promotion of this plan. 

Christian Higher Education Year was 
the theme of a session presided over by 
Dr. John L. Deaton, president of the ULC 
Board of Education, and an address by 
Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Valfreda Elknis, DPs 
now located on a farm near Smithsburg, 
Md., were introduced to the synod during 
the report on Lutheran World Action. 
Speaking through Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
interpreter, Mr. Elknis said, “We are 
grateful to the church in America for this 
start in a new life and for the opportunity 
to live like human beings.” Members of 
synod were urged to be more aggressive in 
the resettlement of the DPs. 
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AT MARYLAND CONVENTION 


Pastor William C. Huddle, Secretary John C. Stuff, President J. Frank Fife, Statistical 
Secretary Elwood §S. Falkenstein. Pastor Huddle preached at the opening service 


Ordained to the ministry were Richard 
L. Ehrhart and Simon P. Eccard. Dr. 
Kenneth S. Ehrhart preached the sermon. 

Transferred into the synod were Pastors 


“M. L. Zirkle, W. E. Saltzgiver, R. Henry 


Neikirk, Richard L. Ehrhart, Harold L. 
Stoudt, Reese C. Poffenberger, Manfred 
Manrodt, Frank Klos, John M. Aurand, 
Simon P. Eccard, Roger M. Singer. 
“Communion Blessings” was the sub- 
ject of the sermon at, the opening service 
by the Rev. William C. Huddle, Zion 
Church, Williamsport. The Sacrament 


‘was administered by Dr. J. Frank Fife, 
~ president of synod; the Rev. John C. Stuff, 


secretary;.and Dr. Elwood S. Falkenstein, 
statistical secretary. 

Election of officers was as follows: Di- 
rectors of Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. L. Ralph Tabor and Carl L. 
Schaeffer. Trustees of Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, the Rev. Justus H. Liesmann, J. R. 
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Black, the Rev. Raymond L. Markley. 
Executive committee, Dr. Wilson P. Ard 
and Clyde Hesson. Committee on Chris- 
tian Education, the Rev. Carl W. Folk- 
emer, the Rev. M. G. Zumbrun, Mrs. Paul 
Keyser. Committee on Ministerial Stu- 
dents, Dr. W. V. Garrett. Examining 
Committee, Dr. J. Edward Harms. Com- 
mittee on Synodical Missions, Dr. Elwood 
S.-Falkenstein, John L. Shaw. 

Sister Martha Hansen of the Baltimore 
Deaconess Motherhouse stressed the need 
for more candidates for the diaconate 
and urged pastors to present this cause on 
Deaconess Sunday. Dr. Robert L. Lang, 
superintendent of the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, Washington, an- 
nounced the dedication of the Maryland 
Synod building June 15. The Rev. Frank 
M. Brown, ULCA Director of Lutheran 
World Action, expressed appreciation of 
the record made by the Maryland Synod. 
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Education and Evangelism Stressed in Pittsburgh 


By GEORGE E. LITTLE 


Pittsburgh Synod defers final action on creating new full-time 


office. Raises per capita benevolence goal from $6.50 to $9 


SHARING THE SPOTLIGHT at the Pitts- 
burgh Synod Convention this year were 
Evangelism and Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. These two great Lutheran cam- 
paigns are now underway in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

A series of three “Meditations on Evan- 
gelism” by Dr. Carveth P. Mitchell of 
Mansfield, Ohio, impressed the delegates, 
and also an address by Dr. Alfred L. 
Grewe’ of Sterling, Ill., publicity director 
of the National Lutheran Commission on 
Evangelism. Named to head the cam- 
paign in this area is the Rev. Frederick 
Steuber of Leechburg. 

The cHEY program for 1950, “Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year,” was out- 
lined by Dr. Rees E. Tulloss of Witten- 
berg College. With a quota of $450,000 
for this synod, the convention set a figure 
of $3.60 per capita. Thiel College, now 
in need of an adequate men’s residence 
hall, is scheduled to receive $375,000 
from the appeal. The chaplain at Thiel, 
the Rev. George Reese, will direct the 
CHEY campaign in the synod. 


THE CONVENTION CHURCH was Beth- 
any,. East End, Pittsburgh, Dr. G. W. 
Nicely pastor. Welcoming the delegates, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence pointed out 
that Pittsburgh is “one of the strong re- 
ligious centers in the country.” Num- 
ber of Jaymen attending the sessions ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year, 116. 
President H. R. Shepfer, soon to begin his 
tenth and final year in the office, con- 
ducted the business with his usual skill. 


THE PROPOSAL to have a full-time sec- 
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retary of stewardship brought more de- 
bate than all other issues together. Though 
adopted by a narrow margin, the question 
will come up again next year in connec- 
tion with the ‘necessary constitutional 
amendments. Both sides of the debate 
gave evidence of the deep concern among 
pastors and laymen regarding “our very 
mediocre” achievements in stewardship. 

Though pleased to observe that’ the 
synod’s total benevolence receipts reached 
a new “high” in 1948, with 101.3 per cent 
of quota on Lutheran World Action, and 
to the ULC for regular apportionment an 
increase of $72,984 over the previous 
year, the delegates also noted that this 
synod ranks only 17th in the ULC and 
the ULC itself only 33rd among denom- 
inations in the U.S. The ‘budget ‘adopted 
for 1950 totals $560,740, the per capita 
increased from $6.50 to $9.-Dr. J. B. 
Kniseley, synodical LWA director, re- 
ported that on May 15 the synod was 
slightly beyond the half-way mark for the 
year’s quota. 


TWO RETIRING OFFICERS received high 
tribute for their services. Dr. Elmer Rice 
will in January complete 22 years as treas- 
urer, has handled through this office 
around $7 million, and never once have 
the auditors found his books “off” even 
one cent. The Rev. Paul Schnur, record- 
ing secretary, was also ineligible for re- 
election after five years of service in that 
office. The convention elected him to 
succeed Dr. Rice as treasurer. The new 
recording secretary is the Rev. George E. 
Little, effective Sept. 1. Re-elected to the 
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offices of statistics and beneficence, re- 
spectively, were Dr. J. R. Nicholas and 
Dr. W. A. Logan. 

All elections to synod boards and com- 
mittees were completed on a single ballot, 
something unprecedented. and all the pas- 
tors whose terms expire this year were re- 
elected. Three laymen are newly elected: 
Dr. Paul Glatzert and Robert Werner to 
that of Thiel College, and Charles B. 
Brown, Jr., to that of Bethesda Home. 


INSPIRATIONAL AND DEVOTIONAL fea- 
tures well distributed through the sessions 
gave color and proportion to the conven- 
tion program. Three sermons delivered 
by the Rev. I. Noble Dundore on succes- 
sive mornings made so great an impres- 
sion that it was voted to have them 
mimeographed and mailed to every pas- 
tor. ‘The convention paused to honor the 
Rey. Charles Dozer, now 50 years in the 
ministry. Fifteen pastors from other 
synods were received into the Pittsburgh 
Synod. The closing prayer of Convention 
Chaplain H. Schmid was on behalf of 
Bishop Ordass, imprisoned in Hungary. 

Judge James F. Henninger of Allen- 
town, a member of the ULC executive 


- board and the official representative to 


this convention, gave a picture of the 
church and its work through the various 
boards. Calling for an advance in tith- 
ing, evangelism, and Lutheran unity, he 
declared that “1949 is the golden year of 
hope and opportunity for the ULCA.” 
For Lutherans of this area the year 
1949 has an added significance in the 
100th anniversary of Passavant Hospital, 


_ oldest Protestant institution of its kind in 


America. When Dr. Passavant started the 
hospital in 1849, he brought four dea- 
conesses from Germany to operate it and 
he thereby introduced the Lutheran Diac- 


 onate to the U.S. Sister Martha Pretzlaff, 


head of The Passavant, outlined plans for 


the anniversary, July 17-20; and Sister 
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Dorothy Goff of New Kensington told 
about developments in the Deaconess pro- 
gram. There was an up-to-date report on 
the various overseas missions of the ULC 
by Missionary Robert S. Oberly, D.D. 
Progress in Lutheran Student Work was 
discussed by the Rev. Oswald Elbert, re- 
gional director. 


THE SYNOD’S NEWEST institution, Lu- 
therlyn Camp, begins operation this sum- 
mer with a full program through July 
and August under direction of Dr. R. F. 
Steininger. The two homes at Zelienople, 
the Old People’s and the Orphans’, each 
made a splendid report. There is an 
“awakened interest” throughout the synod 
toward Bethesda Home for Children, 
Meadville, the Rev. W. B. Claney, Jr., 
superintendent. The year 1948 saw ad- 
vances in the home mission work of the 
synod, the Rev. D. L. Houser superin- 
tendent. So many building projects are 
planned, others already underway, that a 
building service committee has been set 
up and a chief engineer secured, the Rev. 
H. E. Warren. Increasing interest on the 
part of ministers to serve mission congre- 
gations is noted. During the past 12 
months all 33 of the mission pastors have 
remained at their posts. 

For promoting the general causes of 
the church, particularly among lay lead- 
ers of the congregations, the synod will 
sponsor again this fall a series of insti- 
tutes throughout the area. Another pio- 
neer project, the summer post-graduate 
school for pastors, has succeeded and will 
continue under direction of the Rev. 
Bender Miller. The Committee on Min- 
isterial Education reported that 70 stu- 
dents of this synod are preparing for full- 
time service in the church, including 26 
in Lutheran seminaries and 34 in Lu- 
theran colleges, three others preparing 
for foreign mission work, and four for 
the diaconate. 
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SARAH GETS IN TUNE 


By PAUL O. 


Ir SEEMED TO Sarah Fullwell that 
everything went wrong. Other people 
could do things, and have happy, fun- 
filled lives. But when she tried to plan 
something, a million hindrances popped 
up to spoil her plans. 

Sarah had retired from teaching three 
years before. “Just in time,” she had said 
to herself, “to save a good 15 or 20 years 
for my own enjoyment.” 

She had learned to play a good round 
of golf. She had organized “The Asso- 
ciation of Music Lovers,” and had joined 
the literary club. It was exciting for a 
while, but recently nothing seemed to be 
right with her. In fact, she was almost 
a nervous wreck. 


ONLY YESTERDAY the minister had 
called to ask her to take over the junior 
choir. She had told him that she hadn’t 
been well, and asked to be excused. 

And now this morning everything was 
going wrong again. The Music Lovers 
were coming tonight, and the piano tuner 
had called to tell her that he couldn’t pos- 
sibly come for another week. The piano 
just must be tuned for tonight. 

Sarah leafed frantically through the 
classified section of the telephone direc- 
tory and came to the name Ted Roland, 
piano tuning. “Never heard of him,” she 
thought, “but it’s worth a try.” She dialed. 

Presently a booming voice said, “Hello, 
Ted Roland speaking.” 

She explained her urgent need in her 
most convincing manner and he agreed to 
help. “But I’m afraid you'll have to come 
for me,” he said. ‘The streetcars are a 
bit slow when you’re in a hurry like this.” 


TEN MINUTES LATER Sarah had Ted 
Roland in her car and was dashing back 
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across town toward her little suburban 
home. But it wasn’t until she had parked 
and was starting toward the house that 
she realized the truth of the situation. 

Ted Roland stood at the curb and 
smiled. “Now if I may take your arm,” 
he said, “just lead me to that piano.” He 
laughed a big, jovial laugh which drowned 
out Sarah’s gasp. 

“A blind man,” she whispered. “Can 
I trust my piano to a man who can’t see?” 
But there was nothing else to do. 

Ted’s skillful hands soon had the key- 
board dismantied and the parts lined up 
about him in order. He cleaned every- 
thing and replaced a felt here and there. 
All the while he whistled a jolly tune. 

Sarah Fullwell marveled. She knew it 
was the wrong thing to say, but it came 
out without her thinking. “How can you 
be so happy,” she asked, “with such a 
handicap as you have?” - 


TED LAUGHED his deep, rippling laugh. 
Then he said kindly, “There is no such 
thing as a handicap, Miss. Anybody can 
be happy. All you have to do is forget 
what you don’t have, and use what you 
do have. Course you gotta use it in the 
right way.” He turned back to the piano. 

Sarah walked slowly to the telephone. 
The minister was very cordial. How 
happy he sounded when she told him 
she’d take the junior choir. 

“T’ve also been thinking about that class 
of boys in the Sunday school,” she said. 

Sarah hurried to the kitchen. She must 
get the sherbet into the freezer and whip 
up a cake, and oh yes, the silver would 
have to be polished. But with it all, she 
knew that she had not felt so happy, or so 
free, for many months. 
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By SISTER ANNA EBERT 


p A Hundred Years of Deaconesses 


This week the sisters from nine American motherhouses will celebrate the centennial 


DEACONESSES HAVE NOW served in the 
Lutheran church in America for a cen- 
tury. In many congregations, confer- 
ences, and synods, emphasis is being given 
to the centennial of this ministry of 
women in our church. Deaconesses will 
celebrate when the Lutheran Deaconess 
Conference in America meets in Milwau- 
kee June 19-21. 

Since the occasion is the centenary of 
deaconess service, it is not in the pioneers 
alone we are interested and it is not with 
the establishment of the office we are 
primarily concerned, but with the broad 
movements of its history. Something of 
this history is evident as one reviews what 
the diaconate was like in each one of these 
major periods of its development. 


THE FIRST OF THESE periods may be 
said to cover roughly three and one-half 
decades from 1849 to 1883. 

Dr. William A. Passavant introduced 
the office and work of the deaconess to 
America. In The Missionary of April 
1848 he wrote, “It was after studying the 


practical working of this office of the hos- 


pitals, insane, orphans, and other asylums 
of Prussia, France, and Germany and 
everywhere, seeing the humanizing and 
Christianizing influence of these Chris- 
tian women in the different fields of hu- 
man suffering, that arrangements were 


» entered into with the direction of the 


parent institution of Kaiserswerth for the 
establishing of a branch in the United 


an Sister Anna is General Secretary of the Board of 


Deaconess Work of the United Lutheran Church. 
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of their work in the new world. The first 100 years have definitely been the hardest 


States.” 

Before leaving Kaiserswerth, in 1846, 
he had left money with Pastor Theodore 
Fliedner for traveling expenses of four 
deaconesses to come to Pittsburgh, where 
he planned to establish a hospital and a 
motherhouse. 

The four who came to Pittsburgh in 
1849 were Elizabeth Hupperts, Pauline 
Ludewig, Elizabeth Hess, and Louise 
Henricksen. 


THEY WERE young, unknown, without 
means, and little acquainted with the lan- 
guage and the church of the new country. 
Yet they entered resolutely on their mis- 
sion, while Dr. Passavant occupied him- 
self with the innumerable tasks of his 
parish and of the increasing immigrant 
population moving westward. 

Within two years, three of the dea- 
conesses were married. The fourth, Sister 
Elizabeth Hupperts, became the first di- 
recting sister of the Pittsburgh Infirmary. 
During the Civil War she served in gov- 
ernment hospitals at Washington and Fort 
Monroe under Dorothea Dix. Forty-six 
of the 52 years she was a deaconess were 
spent in America in caring for the sick 
and orphans. She lies buried on the 
grounds of the Orphans’ Home and Farm 
School of Zelienople, Pa. 

Among those at the dedication of the 
first Protestant church hospital in Amer- 
ica, now the Passavant Hospital, on July 
17, 1849, was Louisa Marthens from Dr. 
Passavant’s First English Lutheran 
Church of Pittsburgh. She offered her 
services to the deaconesses. A year later 
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she was consecrated, the first American 
deaconess. 

During the first 16 years, 19 young 
women associated themselves with dea- 
coness services for varying lengths of time. 
These were pioneer days in every sense 
of the word. “The Institution of Prot- 
estant Deaconesses” was incorporated in 
Pennsylvania in 1850 for “the relief of the 
sick and insane, the care of orphans, the 
education of youth and the exercise of 
mercy to the unfortunate and destitute.” 
For 44 years these deaconesses served 
without an established center for training 
and fellowship. 


IN ADDITION TO their growing activities 
in the hospital and orphanage in Pitts- 
burgh, they helped to establish and main- 
tain a hospital in Milwaukee where in 
1893 their motherhouse was finally lo- 
cated. In Illinois they began and served 
for many years a hospital in Chicago and 
one in Jacksonville. Orphanages in Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Pa., and Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., were begun. 

This first period in the history of the 
American diaconate was a period of un- 
certainty. Dr. Passavant was engrossed 
in many worthy projects of frontier Prot- 
estantism and no other gifted leader gave 
guidance to this eager spirit of service 
offered by the young women of the 
church. One is amazed to see how dex- 
terously the church avoided this phase of 
education for its young women. 


By 1883 THERE WERE signs of change. 

The great influx of Germans, Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Danes had led to the 
formation of numerous new Lutheran 
churches in America. In the long con- 
tinued emigration there was need for sym- 
pathetic care of their foreign-born sick 
and needy, especially in the larger cities. 

The Kaiserswerth Motherhouse had 
provided deaconesses or stimulated the 
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training of deaconesses for many coun- 
tries. National groups remembered the 
skilled and devoted services of their Sis- 
ters in the home country when their need 
in the new country became overwhelming. 

It was through the wife of Consul Bors 
and the Norwegian seaman’s missionary 
that a call was extended to Sister Elisa- 
beth Fedde to come from Oslo to Brook- 
lyn in 1883 to nurse sick and friendless 
sailors and immigrants. The story of the 
Norwegian Deaconess Home and Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn during its first 13 years 
is the true story of Sister Elisabeth. 

Through persistent attempts of the Ger- 
man Hospital in Philadelphia (now the 
Lankenau Hospital) to improve its 
nursing service, the first deaconess moth- 
erhouse in America was started in 1884. 
John D, Lankenau, president of the board, 
initiated a search which culminated in the 
emigration of seven deaconesses from 
Iserlohn, Westphalia, to Philadelphia. 

Sister Marie Krueger was the directing 
sister. She consented to come only after 
she had been assured that her sisterhood 
would not be limited to, the hospital and 
nursing, but might develop a motherhouse 
for the education and service of dea- 
conesses for the church. 


WITHIN THREE YEARS, a deaconess was 
assigned to parish work. After these dea- 
conesses moved into the building still oc- 
cupied by the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
—erected as a memorial by John D. 
Lankenau to his wife, Mary Joanna 
Drexel, in 1888—they at once opened a 
home for the aged. Within two years a 
children’s hospital was opened and in 
the same year the Lankenau School for 
Girls was begun. 

By 1885, a church body itself became 
sufficiently interested in deaconess service 
to appoint a special committee to study 
the question. By 1889 this body, the Gen- 
eral Synod, had appointed a Deaconess 
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IN THE First 16 Years, 19 DEACONESSES 
Scene from centennial pageant to be given this week in Milwaukee 


Board. Six years later a motherhouse 

was opened in Baltimore. Six candidates 

were consecrated as deaconesses. In 1910 

the present motherhouse was dedicated. 

During this period of three and one-half 

decades, all of the Lutheran deaconess 

motherhouses now in existence came into 

being in the following sequence: 

1883—-Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess 
Home and Hospital (Evangelical 
Lutheran Church) organized in 
1885, Brooklyn 

1884—Philadelphia Motherhouse of Dea- 
conesses (ULC), Philadelphia 

1888—Lutheran Deaconess Home and 
Hospital (Lutheran Free Church) , 
Minneapolis 

1890—Immanuel Deaconess Institute 
(Augustana Lutheran Church), 
Omaha 

1893—-Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse 
(American Lutheran Church), 
Milwaukee 

1895—Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse 
and Training School (ULC), Bal- 
timore 

1897—Lutheran Deaconess Home and 
Hospital (Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church), Chicago 

1905—Ebenezer Mercy Institute (United 
Evangelical and Danish Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church), Brush, 
Colo. 

1913—Bethphage Inner Mission Associa- 
tion (Augustana Lutheran 
Church), Axtell, Nebr. 

1919—Lutheran Deaconess Association 
(Missouri Synod), Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


THIS WAS A PERIOD of growth and ex- 
pansion. There were outstanding dea- 
conesses, whose lives should be better 
known—Sisters Bothilda Swenson, Inge- 
borg Sponland, Lena Brecklin, Lena Nel- 
son, Sophie Jepson, Catharine Dentzer, 
Wanda von Oertzen. They were too busy 
to write about themselves or their work. 
Today a visit with Sister Ingeborg in her 
vacation home in “Solvang” or with Sister 
Sophie in Baltimore will prove a veritable 
benediction. 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting develop- 
ments of this period from the viewpoint 
of Lutheran unity today was the organ- 
ization of the Lutheran Deaconess Con- 
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ference in America in 1896. Although 
representatives from only four of the six 
existing motherhouses were present at the 
first conference, all motherhouses but one 
became members of this conference which 
meets biennially. (The Lutheran Dea- 
coness Association of the Synodical Con- 
ference has sent visitors but no delegates.) 

This period closes with a total sister- 
hood of 364 deaconesses serving in 101 
institutions and fields of labor. More than 
one-third of the sisters were serving in 
hospitals, 26 sisters were serving in par- 
ishes and 21 were in foreign missions. 
They were engaged in 25 different kinds 
of ministrations. The diaconate had taken 
deep root in America! 


THE PRESENT MOTHERHOUSES survived 
the disrupting influences of two wars. 
Postwar conditions created a greater de- 
mand for deaconess service. Competition 
of secular service agencies attracted many 
of the potential candidates for the diac- 
onate. Motherhouses were often pressed 
to the point where the aim of supplying 
good service for the church pushed any 
educational system into the background. 

A transition began to take shape during 
the present period, 1919-1949. In several 
areas notable advances were made. 

1. While no widespread movement de- 
veloped, a number of the motherhouse 
schools began experimenting with new 
relationships and programs. In the ULCA, 
the majority of church colleges now co- 
operate with both deaconess schools un- 
der a five-year program whereby the dea- 
coness student is eligible for the bachelor’s 
degree. For graduate students, co-opera- 
tive relationship has been established with 
a theological seminary. Both schools con- 
tinue to require classroom and field prac- 
tice in the basic field for which the student 
is preparing. 

2. Encouraging implications for dea- 
coness education are found in enlarging 
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faculties, including deaconesses, in our 
deaconess schools. 

3. Financial aid for educational ex- 
pansion is provided more generously 
through church funds. In the ULCA, 
funds have been made available through 
special appropriations to the Board of 
Deaconess Work and through synods pro- 
viding grants or aid to deaconess students. 

4. An intensified program of publicity 
has been undertaken to increase the sup- 
ply of applicants for the diaconate and 
to recruit other women church workers. 

5. Following the European pattern, 
American deaconess motherhouses had 
been established as independent organiza- 
tions with friendly connections with the 
church. The one exception was the Balti- 
more Motherhouse, established and main- 
tained by the church. 

During this period, a definite trend was 
manifested to bring deaconess mother- 
houses into organic relationship with the 
church. In the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
this has been accomplished through the 
direct representation of five members of 
the Board of Deaconess Work on its 
board of trustees. These members, with 
the addition of a sixth from the local 
board, also constitute a board of manage- 
ment responsible to the church board. 

6. Within several church bodies, com- 
missions were appointed to grapple with 
the problems of shortage of deaconess 
personnel, thus placing greater respon- 
sibility upon the church and not sub- 
jecting the solution and assessment to 
deaconess motherhouses alone. 

The educational program became a 
strong focal point of interest. Deaconesses 
were made to feel a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility for assuming leadership. The 
thoughtful consideration of the possible 
service of women in the church has be- 
come one of the most crucial questions 
in the whole church. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS lie behind us. 
Even though the progress of the diaconate 
in the Lutheran Church in America has 
been characterized by a rhythm of ad- 
vance and retreat, it has become in this 
period an integral part of the Lutheran 
church’s life and work. 

The Lutheran diaconate in America 
begins the second century of service with 
a total of 470 deaconesses, 317 of whom 
are in active service, 70 in preparation. 


‘ While American deaconesses are meet- 


ing in Milwaukee this month, the Interna- 


tional Federation of Deaconess Associa- 
tions,. “Diakonia,” representing a global 
fellowship of thousands of deaconesses, 
is meeting in Zurich, Switzerland. May 
God help all of us to an understanding 
and an acceptance of our mission, so that 
deaconesses may assume their full part 
in the witness of the church to the life- 
giving power and sacrificial love’of Christ. 
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Her Last Cent 


EVERY WEEK Mrs. Gaylon visited an old lady who had lived for 
several years in a county home in eastern Pennsylvania. 

The old lady told Mrs. Gaylon about her only wealth—a fifty- 
cent piece which she kept in an envelope inside her Bible. On sev- 
eral occasions when she had visited her, the old lady took the en- 
velope containing the fifty-cent piece from the Bible and said, “I 
still have it. But one of these days I shall find some thing to which 


- I want to give it.” 


One afternoon when Mrs. Gaylon entered, the old lady said, “I 
have decided. Last night I heard the news about the church burning 
to the ground. Would you see that the pastor gets my coin to use 
toward the building fund?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Gaylon. “I’d be glad to do it. But 
I’ve been curious to know why you've been so careful in deciding 
what to do with it. Would you mind telling me?” 

“Not at all,” replied the old lady, smiling. “It’s just this way. 
I’ve always believed you can measure a person by knowing for what 
he will give his last cent.” 

KATHERINE BENION 


A traveler on a cold winter day on a prairie of the West felt a 
creeping drowsiness coming over him, the harbinger of death. He 
stumbled over something in the way, and found it to be the body of a 
man. Dead? The flesh was still warm, the pulse flickered. He chafed 
him, lifted him in his arms, and carried him in the direction of a sup- 
posed hut. He was weary, but he held out and began to perspire. 
Finally he reached the place of help. In trying to save this man he 
saved himself. Forgetting self we are happy. The happiest man is he 
who forgets himself in thought of others. D. J. Burre.n 
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Students Need a Pastor 


By EDWARD J. AMEND 


Lutherans are energetic about ministry to students. In scores of colleges 


. and universities there are pastors giving part time or full time in this work 


PaT IS GRADUATING from college this 
spring, having worked her way through 
school and completing the course in three 
years. She lives with her aged grand- 
mother, whom she supports partly with 
her meager income. 

Two months ago Pat was “broke.” Ex- 
penses during the last semester are al- 
ways heaviest. Though so close to her 
goal, Pat almost had to quit. As a final 
resource, she applied for a loan to the 
college, but “red tape” delayed granting 
the loan until it was almost too late. 

Hearing about Pat’s trouble from 
others, I went to the vice president of 
the college, told him of the situation, 
vouching for Pat’s integrity. The loan was 
immediately made possible. Now the 
happy girl not only is soon to complete 
her course with high honors, but has also 
been given a scholarship for a post-grad- 
uate course in dietetics in Chicago. 


A DOCTOR, WHO is a member of our 
congregation, called me over the tele- 
phone. “Pastor,” he asked, “can you come 
over to my office right away? It’s very 
important.” When I arrived, he intro- 
duced me to a young girl, who is a fresh- 
man at college. 

She came to the physician asking him 
a particular favor. She had been keeping 
company with a handsome young veteran 
on the college football team and got into 
“trouble.” Our doctor invited me to his 
office to talk things over. “Why not let 


Dr. Amend is pastor of Salem Church, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 
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me see your friend,” I suggested, “and 
perhaps a marriage can be arranged.” 
After we had talked things over, all 
agreed that this was the right thing. 


AND THERE IS Mac, one of the nicest, 
most conscientious Christians I have ever 
met. He happened to come to our church 
one Sunday with a group of our students. 
He was impressed by our service and the 
sermon. 

It was the first time he had ever at- 
tended a Lutheran church, and though 
quite different from what he was used to, 
he has been coming every Sunday. Mac 
is not being urged to join our church, un- 
less he desires to do so himself. His sin- 
cerity and faithfulness are definite proof 
of awakened spirituality. 

A year ago last summer, the head of 
the political science department phoned 
me. “Reverend, I am expecting a stu- 
dent from Norway to arrive within a few 
days. No doubt he is a Lutheran. Could 
you please meet him and find him a room, 
somewhere in the city?” 

Accommodations are very hard to find 
and many of our college boys live in 
attics or even in temporary shacks which 
they erect outside the city limits. But if 
you have a large acquaintance and know 
the “ropes,” there is always room for one 
more. A week later, the professor and 
Alf came to the parsonage. The young 
man was taken to his new landlady and 
made comfortable for the rest of his 
school career. To the surprise of all, Alf 
not only speaks fluent English, but Ger- 
man as well. He has never once felt the 
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Church colleges are able to provide their students more intensive personal counseling 
from the Christian viewpoint than the state universities. At a “Christian Careers” 
conference at Thiel this spring, Dr. Edward T. Horn, Ill, was a guest-counselor among 
students thinking about full-time Christian service 


pangs of homesickness, for the lady with 
whom he rooms has almost adopted him 
‘as her own son. 


AFTER ALF’S arrival, there soon fol- 
lowed: Berger from Denmark, Rudy from 
Holland, Olle from Sweden, Emanuel 
from Switzerland, and Mrs. Walter from 
Germany. All of these are exchange stu- 
dents from Europe, and Lutheran. 

But strangest of all, one afternoon re- 
cently, while working in my office, two 
men and a woman whom I did not know 
knocked at the door. One of the men in- 
troduced himself and pointing to the 
strangely attired woman, said: “This lady 
has just arrived from Holland and can’t 
speak a word of English.” 

I addressed her in German, and im- 


_ mediately her countenance brightened up. 
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She was a German refugee who had lived 
for a number of years in Holland. After 
serving as interpreter for nearly two 
hours (for neither of the men knew Ger- 
man), I learned that it was a case of cor- 
respondence courtship, and none of the 
parties knew what to do next. 

My final suggestion was that, since the 
lady needed friends, the couple come to 
our services next Sunday and meet some 
of our people. This they have been doing 
ever since. After the bridegroom com- 
pletes his course of instruction, both will 
join the congregation. From all appear- 
ance, no happier couple can be found 
anywhere. 


OUR PARSONAGE is but half a block 
from the college campus, We have two 
students of our own in college, and it 
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seems but natural that their friends and 
friends’ friends drop in almost any time 
of day or night. They come to visit, fre- 
quently stay for supper, listen to records, 
or just drop in for an hour of study or 
relaxation between classes. My wife is 
“one of the girls,” like an older sister to 
whom the girls particularly bring their 
troubles, on whose shoulders they cry 
when they are homesick or just overtaxed 
by work or under nervous strain. 

There is never a dull moment in our 
home and almost anything can be ex- 
pected in a day of a student pastor. There 
are about 85 National Lutheran Council 
students attending our college. They come 
from almost every state in the nation; a 
few even from Argentina. Some of them 
are somewhat negligent about their re- 
ligion, and being away from home, show 
considerable indifference. But most of 
them—particularly since in this part of 
the country Lutherans are very few— 
enjoy coming to Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation meetings, Sunday school, and serv- 
ices. To keep. these future teachers, en- 
gineers, and county agents faithful to 
Christ and his church is the primary task 
of a student pastor, who serves without 
compensation and without rewards ex- 
cept the joy of serving people for Christ’s 
sake. 

It is inevitable, of course, that living so 
close to a college with 11,000 students 
and teachers, there are many contacts 
with outsiders. Our hastily erected Vet 
Village is one of the largest in the coun- 
try, with about 5,000 residents. It is a 
conglomeration of all kinds of dwellings, 
from former army barracks to trailers of 
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all descriptions. But it has its own huge 
assembly hall, stores, fire department, 
post-office, and even its own city council 
and mayor. Quite a number of Lutheran 
families live in the Village, but in most 
cases only the husband or wife is Lu- 
theran. Occasionally non-Lutherans ask 
to join the congregation. They are in- 
structed, confirmed, at times even bap- 
tized. For the purpose of instruction, we 
hold a special religious education class 
every Wednesday evening, for which col- 
lege students receive credits. 

The ministry of the Church is not al- 
ways appreciated and the seed sown does 
not always fall on fertile ground, but 
often it does. About two years ago a 
young veteran came to our church, 
brought there by his Lutheran wife. He 
liked our service and was impressed by 
the friendliness of our people. Soon af- 
terwards he asked to join the congrega- 
tion, and after confirmation never once 
missed a service. 

He also attended Sunday school and 
joined the Brotherhood. Last year Bob 
graduated and went to Denver to work, 
but for some reason he was not happy 
and something interfered with his peace 
of mind. He began writing to me and 
finally confessed to me his perplexing 
problem: his desire was to-enter the min- 
istry. 

SINCE THE COLLEGE personnel changes 
each year, the student pastor never knows 
what may happen next, but he is a willing 
tool in the hands of the Master and 
though the many duties are at times more 
than he can handle, his life is never 
monotonous and his joys are many. 


Work is the grand cure of-all the maladies and miseries that ever 
beset mankind—honest work, which you intend getting done. 
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What’s the Matter with Man? 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


He's guilty, says the verdict in the case of God versus Man. Once 


he recognizes the justice of that verdict, he's.ready to be saved 


MAN’S EXISTENCE on earth is a test. 
Humanity is on trial for its life. What 
evidence can be presented in the case of 
God versus man? 

Roughly 50 years ago modern liberal- 
ism was confidently assuring us that man 
was not a criminal, and that we were 
heading toward the Kingdom of God on 
earth. There’d be a few lapses on the 
way, several misdemeanors now and then, 
due to wrinkles in man that had to be 
ironed out. But in the end humanity 
would be clean and white like a freshly 
laundered shirt. By his own _ effort, 
through his increasing knowledge and 
technique, man would lift himself by his 
bootstraps into Utopia. 

World War I dragged man’s linen into 
the mire. He filled the wash tub with hot 
water and soap, and began to scrub. By 


. the time he had his shirt hanging up to 


dry, threats of World War II blew dirty 
smoke across the wash line, and man 
began to wonder what was wrong. 


Now, AFTER TWO MAJOR WARS in half 
a century, we’re no longer sure at all that 
we’re headed straight for the Kingdom 
of God. Disillusionment is taking the 
place of arrogance. Obviously we can’t 
build bigger and better civilizations, with 
gadgets galore, with psychology, educa- 
tion and science leading the way, and 
evolve a‘perfect human race. 

The liberals had regarded Jesus as a 
man like Emerson who urged us to be cul- 


Mr. Mohr is pastor of St. John's Church, Fuller- 
ton, Pa. 
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tural and spiritual, and to strive for a 
strong, brave world. But something was 
tragically wrong, was the verdict of his- 
tory, and the evil wasn’t due only to nazis 
and communists. 

We no longer trust Tennyson, who 
said: 

O, yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill... 

We’ve learned that progress isn’t salva- 
tion, because there can be progress in 
wickedness, too. Almost every so-called 
advance of civilization has brought a cor- 
responding setback. The more our abund- 
ance increases, the more people appear 
worried. See their grim faces along Broad- 
way and Market Street. Automobiles and 
airplanes give us victories over time and 
space, but not over violent deaths on 
highways and battlefields. We live longer 
than men did 50 years ago, but our leisure 
hasn’t risen much above comic books and 
television. 


IN OUR EARLIER courtroom experiences 
of God-versus-man, we didn’t regard se- 
riously the Christian indictment against 
our rosy optimism about human nature. 
We closed our ears to Jesus’ charge that 
no sin can be so subtle as popular and 
legal goodness. The parable of the Phar- 
isee and the publican praying in the tem- 
ple points out how dangerous self-suf- 
ficiency and self-righteousness can be. 
Even at its best, man’s goodness is spotty 
in God’s sight. At the height of perfec- 
tion there’s always the possibility of evil. 
-. Today, in this progressive and enlight- 
ened world, we can do more widespread 
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harm than Herod could 2,000 years ago. 

Utopian idealism and modern liberal- 
ism are bankrupt because they hold an 
unrealistic attitude toward human nature. 
The verdict of the court is that they’re 
guilty of distortion of the facts. 


THERE’S ANOTHER WAY of looking at 
man the prisoner before the bar of judg- 
ment. Instead of being gloriously opti- 
mistic, we can be cynically pessimistic, 
denying that there’s any good in the crea- 
ture at all. 

But beware of the grouch with the dark 
glasses who tells you human nature is 
utterly leprous and unclean! He has 
worked out to its logical conclusion the 
doctrine of the total corruption of man. 
This view, in its extreme, leads to com- 
plete despair, even of God. 

For even the pessimist who feels like 
a worm is a bit better than a worm. If 
man were absolutely evil, he actually 
couldn’t sin. We can’t accuse a worm of 
being a criminal, because a worm can’t 
possibly be anything but a worm. If a 
man says he’s utterly depraved, he cer- 
tainly must be good enough to know that 
he’s bad. 

The doctrine of total corruption must 
be interpreted to mean that the cancer of 
sin extends to the whole of man’s nature, 
that his whole being, even his virtue, is 
affected by it. There is none that is right- 
eous, from God’s point of view—but none 
that is entirely hopeless. The Reforma- 
tion taught that man is utterly unable to 
come to a saving knowledge of God, un- 
aided—but there is a way for him to 
come. God must save, and God alone. 


THE REFORMERS saw some good in 
man, or they wouldn’t have been inter- 
ested in morals and ethics. They knew 
about moral growth, and taught the neces- 
sity of good works as the fruit of salva- 
tion. Seeing that man is a mixture of good 
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and evil, they were neither easy-going 
optimists nor radical pessimists. They 
held to the realism of the Bible. 

Jesus saw two sides to human nature, 
the bright and the dark, the good and the 
bad. He likened the world to a field in 
which wheat and tares grow up side by 
side until the time of harvest, when 
they’re separated. Scripture teaches that 
we're “made in the image of God,” and 
that we’re “under sin. ” 

The human nature is variable, rising 
and falling, taking on new appearances 
continually. Men can be changed, either 


for good or bad. But we also have the — 


paradox that human nature doesn’t change 
much fundamentally. “As it was in the 
days of Noah,” said the Master, “so shall 
it be also in the days of the Son of Man.” 

Some individuals have a capacity for 
greatness, others are disappointing. The 
possibilities of human nature are vast in 
one direction, and in the other too. For 
man is an animal. But, created in the 
likeness of God, he is more than a crea- 
ture of nature. 


MAN THE PROBLEM-CHILD of the uni- 
verse has vexed the intellects of thinkers 
of all time. Why is he a problem? Some 
blame environment, the economic and so- 
cial ills of the day. But these obviously 
are consequences, not causes, produced 
by man himself. 

God didn’t create sin. It entered the 
world through a back door. The devil is 
spoken of as a fallen angel, and evil as a 
parasite, not an original thing in God’s 
creation. The New Testament speaks of 
the evil spirit holding the world in its 
grip. The prince of the world, however, 
must not be thought of as a rival of God. 
He is a rebel. Satan went bad when he 
wanted to put himself first and be God. 
It is said that when anyone tries to be 
God, he ends up acting like the devil. 

The verdict of the court, therefore, is 
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that man is a sinner, a fallen creature. 

J. S. Whale is less interested in dating 
the fall at any precise time than in main- 
taining that the fall is a recurring experi- 
ence. We who have been “created for 
fellowship with God repudiate it con- 
tinually; and . . . the whole of mankind 
does this along with us.” Lecomte du 
Nouy says that not only Adam, “but every 
subsequent person must pass the test of 
being a man.” 

Man’s freedom of choice makes evil 
and sin possible. God was willing to run 
the risk of creating man free, in order that 
in the end man might attain to a happiness 
and a character higher than that of the 
animals, which have no choice but to be 
animals. Without freedom, man would 
not be man. 


THE ESSENCE OF SIN is man’s denial of 
his high endowment as a child of God. 
It is self-love. It is man’s search for free- 
dom from God, that he can be a little god. 
J. C. Jung called man’s trust in himself 
“his Godalmightiness.” 

Sin isn’t only an outward act, caused 
by violation of God’s law. Violation of 
law is only the outward act that reveals 


*“ man’s alienation from God’s character. 


The relation of sin to the open act is like 
that of a bad tree to the fruit it bears. 
The doctrine of original sin declares 
that sin is universal and that it exists 
prior to its manifestation. Sin is lack of 
‘conformity to God’s character. A sinner 
is one who isn’t righteous. Absence of 
righteousness is sin, and there’s no neu- 
tral ground between sin and righteous- 
~ ness. From the religious view there’s no 


such thing as a sin or an act which makes 
man sinful. There’s only sin and its man- 
ifestation. 

THE VERDICT OF Gop is that man is 
guilty. That’s the reason he sent his Son 
into the world to save men. This world 
has been likened to enemy-occupied ter- 
ritory into which God came to redeem, 
and to release men from the power of the 
devil, evil, sin and death. 

Paul Scherer wrote: “If you want any- 
body to know why God had to get into 
the world with his hands and feet, had to 
walk down the stairs of heaven to Beth- 
lehem with that child in his ‘arms, here 
it is.’ Man is guilty. The sentence is 
death. 

By the mercy of God the sentence of 
death can be suspended. 

God is the law, the judge, in the case 
of God-versus-man, and he will not 
change his mind. The verdict remains 
guilty. It is man who must change, re- 
pent, and have faith. Only then will man 
be justified in God’s sight, and the sen- 
tence suspended. 

Justification is a term borrowed from 
the law courts, and though it’s a mechan- 
ical conception, it has value. It reminds 
us that justification is an act of judgment 
by God. 

Those who trust in God rather than in 
their own “Godalmightiness” will have the 
sentence of eternal death suspended. They 
are justified in God's sight. This means 
that God will not hold their sins against 
them, he will receive them into his favor, 
and he will credit them with the right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ. 


A vigorous religion will deal more with the home than with the 
church and more with the workbench than with the altar. 
Exton TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Overdze crisis 


We have been married 20 years, and my 
husband has always been the absolute ruler. 
He has never let me know how much he has 
been earning, what his total income has 
been, or what he does with his money, except 
for an allowance which he gives me to oper- 
ate the house. He has always been rough in 
dealing with the children and with me. In 
intimate matters he has been an extremist. 
Much of the time I have had to put up with 
outrageous treatment—so bad that I would 
hesitate to tell it to another woman. There 
are certain indications that he is interested 
in another woman, though only for the past 
two years. 

I have said almost nothing to anyone about 
this condition, though it has been hard to 
remain silent. The children do not know 
about it unless they have inferred it from 
various things they can’t help observing. I 
have hesitated about saying or doing any- 
thing for several reasons: embarrassment to 
the children, financial need, and embarrass- 
ment to myself. But life has been little short 
of daily horror. How long must anyone go 
on with such a condition? Would I be jus- 
tified in leaving my husband? Or divorcing 
him? 


Horror—a term well chosen. You have 
indeed suffered in patience—virtually to 
the point of fault. This man has had his 
own arbitrary way too long. He should 
have been faced with a firm challenge 
long ago. You have paid too much for 
support and have gone further for the 
protection of the children than they them- 
selves would consider fair. 

Mending marital rifts and remedying 
such conditions are not to be given up.as 
hopeless until every resource has been ex- 
hausted. And no one should take radical 
action without asking himself the ques- 
tions, To what extent am I blameworthy? 
and What can I now do to effect a satis- 
factory solution? And these questions 
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ought to be faced even though the fault 
seems to be all on one side. Here are 
some possible procedures: (1) Have a 
face-to-face talk with your husband on 
the whole matter, candidly, courteously, 
and as pleasantly as possible, and try to 
reach an agreement. (2) Let each one 
have a talk with your pastor, and then see 
him. together if it is justified. (3) Have 
some man who is stable and mature, one 
whom your husband respects, talk the 
matter over with him. (4) Consult the 
marriage counseling service in your com- 
munity or in a near-by city. (5) If none 
of these efforts, or all combined, yields 
results, you may as well take action for 
separate maintenance. Ask for the best 
possible financial support for your chil- 
dren and yourself, and for custody of the 
children. If you have real evidence of 
infidelity, you may ask for a divorce, cus- 
tody of the children, and ample financial 
arrangements, 


Irresponsible 


The chief fault of my children is irre- 
sponsibility. They play fast and loose with 
duties, promises, and time. How can they 
be taught to be reliable? 


This kind of education is a rather long- 
term, slow process. Try these ideas: (1) 
Let parents furnish consistent examples. 
(2) Avoid “preaching” about the prob- 
lem. (3) Give specific assignments, and. 
hold them to accountability, with loss of 
privileges as a penalty for failure. (4) 
Try to keep their life simple—without too 
many things for which to be responsible. 
(5) Give praise for successful perform- 
ance and for improvement. 

Tone —EARL S. RUDISILL 
Letters regarding problems to be considered 
on this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters 
will be edited to conceal identity of their 
authors. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A Guide for a half-hour of home devotions 
JOHNNY'S CHURCH 


THE REST of the congregation was filing 
out, but Johnny stayed behind. He was 
busy putting the hymnals neatly in their 
racks, picking up a stray bulletin or Sun- 
day school quarterly. After all, it was his 
church and he wanted to help keep it 
beautiful and orderly. 

Pastor Lansing had talked to the con- 
firmation class about their new respon- 
sibility. “When you are confirmed,” he 
had said, “you will be members of the 
church in a way that you have never been 
before. Your parents brought you to be 
baptized when you were babies. But now 
you are old enough to stand on your 
own feet and decide for yourselves that 
you intend to be followers of Jesus.” 

Johnny had thought about that a lot. 
He wanted to be a good church member 
right from the start. He had talked with 
Pastor Lansing about it and they had con- 
sidered something that Johnny could do 
in particular for the church. 

Johnny felt sure that when he was 
grown there would be many things he 
could do—perhaps be a minister like 
Pastor Lansing. But that was far off. He 
wanted something to do, right here and 
now. The pastor mentioned singing in 
the junior choir. Yes, Johnny wanted to 
do that, but the choir was something he 
had been in before he was confirmed. 
This must be new. There was his Bible 
‘reading and prayer and attending Sunday 
school and church. All these helped the 
church in a most important way, the pas- 


tor said. But Johnny wanted something . 


more. 


AT LAST THEY DECIDED that there was 
a job not being done that needed doing. 
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A kind of housekeeping job. Sometimes, 
after the service, books were left askew, 
or lying on the pews. There were papers 
lying around. It was true that the janitor 
cleaned the church before the next Sun- 
day, but it did not look cared-for if any- 
one came in to pray, or to be married, or 
to bring children to be baptized. So- 
Johnny found his work to do for his 
church, now that he was a confirmed 
member. 

He finished the last pew and looked 
over the church. Now it looked as a 
church ought to look—orderly, neat, as if 
its members cared how it looked. 


MANY OF YOU WILL be confirmed when 
you are 12 or 14. When Jesus was that 
age he went with his parents to the Tem- 
ple. You will find the story in Luke 2: 
41-52. 


SING HYMN 261 in the Christian Youth 
Hymnal, “Lord and Saviour, true and 
kind.” 

Lord and Saviour, true and kind, 

Be the Master of my mind; 


Bless, and guide, and strengthen still 
All my powers of thought and will. 


Let Thy gracious presence rule 

All I think and speak at school; 
Keep me faithful, prompt, and keen, 
At Thy side, my King unseen. 


Here I train for life’s swift race; 
Let me do it in Thy grace: 

Here I arm me for life’s fight; 
Let me do it in Thy might. 


WHEN YOU PRAY together, you might 
like to read the words of this hymn as 
your prayer. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. . 


THE HOPEFUL REMNANT 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans I1:1-16 


PAUL INTRODUCES his final discussion 
of Israel’s religious fate in words that 
were filled with memories (I Samuel 12: 
22; Psalm 94:14). The very phrasing 
demands, and receives, a negative answer. 
Could God forget or break his definite 
and repeated promise? Paul’s rejection 
is vigorous (compare 3:6 and 9:14). 
Israel, even “disobedient and gainsaying” 
Israel, is God’s people. That fact roots 
in God’s will. 

But does this not contradict Chapters 
9 and 10? On the surface, yes. But one 
who has followed Paul’s thought with 
humble agreement may now safely say 
what the Apostle says here. It is one 
thing to use God’s choice of Israel as 
the basis for a proud claim which the 
Jew can make upon God. It is quite an- 
other to acknowledge God’s sovereign 
freedom, which owes nothing to any man, 
and to admit the tragic fact of Israel’s 
sin and then to find assurance and hope 
in this word of God’s faithfulness. 


IT IS UNCERTAIN whether Paul’s next 
words are to be treated as an expression 
of his intense interest in the matter he is 
discussing (9:1-3; 10:1) or whether he 
now uses himself as a well-known illus- 
tration of the fact that not.all Jews have 
rejected Christ. Either would fit into this 
passage and into Paul’s thought generally. 

The Apostle is an Israelite by inher- 
itance (“seed of Abraham”), not a pros- 
elyte. He belongs to “the tribe of Ben- 
jamin,” the tribe that, with Judah, had 
been loyal to David’s dynasty and that 
had supplied many of the loyal Jews who 
returned from the Babylonian captivity. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


He is a real Jew, a “100 per center.” He 
would surely qualify to prove that Israel’s 
rejection is not total. There is still a 
remnant, as there has always been. 

Israel’s unbelief was foreseen and pro- 
vided for in advance, he argues, as his 
mind supports his heart in rejecting the 
suggestion of verse 1. Just look “in Elijah” 
(before chapter-verse divisions were used, 
portions of Scripture were identified by 
an outstanding character, etc.) where the 
prophet accuses (“maketh intercession” 
gives the wrong impression) his people of 
unbelief. 

Elijah, alone and wearied, is fleeing 
from Jezebel (I Kings 19:10) and he 
utters words that Paul, suffering persecu- 
tion and alienated from his own people 
by their lack of faith, might well have 
echoed: “I am left alone, and they seek 
my life.” 


YET IN THIS darkest hour there was 
still a remnant, “seven thousand men, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 
Their existence was at once an act of 
God’s sovereign choice and of their loyal 
obedience. Elijah—and Paul—was a rep- 
resentative of the saved and saving rem- 
nant of faith within Israel. Paul is care- 
ful to shield his thought from any hint 
of pride, and so reminds the Christians to 
whom he writes that the very existence 
of this group is due to God’s “election 
of grace,” 

In verse 6 he explains this briefly. 
Works, achievement, wages, pride—these 
go together. Just as do faith, justification, 
and grace. But each absolutely excludes 
the other. As Augustine said, “Grace that 
is not gratis is not grace.” The whole sub- 
ject has already been adequately discussed 
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(Chapters 4-6) so this hint is enough. 
How then can the situation be de- 
scribed, if the words in verse 1 are to be 
rejected? Israel’s search for righteous- 
ness failed (9:31), but some Israelites 
succeeded through faith (9:29). Those 
who found God’s righteousness are “the 
election” (a more abstract term for the 
elect, that does not stress the individuals 
in the group but rather the fact that they 
owe everything to God’s choice of them). 
The others were “blinded” (“hardened” 
would be better), though Paul does not 
say whether that results from.their own 
choice (verse 11) or from God’s (verse 
8). Perhaps the two ideas need to be 
blended. First they would not; then, 
finally, they could not. Hardening is the 
self-judgment that sin accomplishes. 


THIS SIN AND HARDENING are nothing 
new in Israel’s history. Paul combines 
Isaiah 29:10, Deuteronomy 29:4 and 


Asaiah 6:9 into a mosaic of proof. Ste- 


phen’s daring accusation of his judges 
(Acts 7:51-53) seems here to be echoed 
by the man who then “was consenting 
unto his death.” Wounded unto death, 
the nation is numbed and stupefied as it 


. Staggers toward its doom. 


The terrible doom pronounced by the 
Psalmist upon his enemies and God’s 
(Psalm 69:22-23) is assumed to have 
been fulfilled. This tragedy has befallen 
Israel. Unbelieving Jews are God’s 
enemies, therefore this curse calls upon 
them. “Their table’—all their material 
and spiritual blessings—was exposed to 
the danger of misuse and loss. They de- 
lighted in the Law, but misused it to their 
own destruction. They sought a righteous- 
ness of their own, but lost the offered 
righteousness of God in Christ. 

Observing a formal religiosity, they lost 
its heart (compare John 18:28). Religion 
became a heavy burden, instead of a joy- 
ful privilege (Matthew 11:28; 23:4). 
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(“Snare,” “trap,” “stumblingblock”)— 
they are all illustrations of sudden and 
great destruction. ) 


WHAT A TERRIBLE JUDGMENT this is— 
and upon God’s people! Could this be 
the final word? No, for no word since 
9:1 has been complete and final. Each 
represents a stage of the way, but not its 
end. Paul hurries on. 

God’s purpose includes and even uses 
Israel’s fall. And that purpose is a blessed 
one for all men, and even, in the long 
run, for the rejected nation also. Verses 
11 and 12 sum up the argument that is 
then repeated more fully. Would the. 
Jew, after stumbling, be able to rise again, 
or would he continue to lie prone? He is 
not wholly cut off, for his fall is a means 
rather than an end. The refusal of the 
Jew was needed to save the Gentiles. 
Jesus’ atoning death itself was due to 
Israel’s rejection. Paul knew also that had 
Christianity come to the world as a Jewish 
sect its world mission would have been 
hindered and perhaps made impossible. A 
national religion cannot be a universal 
religion. 


But GENTILE FAITH would, in turn, 
“provoke” the Jew to re-examine his stand 
and lead him to faith in the Rejected 
(compare 10:19). When their pride and 
disobedience should be destroyed, all 
would be blessed. For if Israel’s unbelief 
brought such significant results, surely her 
belief would bring even greater. 

Conscious that this is a letter to Gen- 
tiles, Paul pauses (verses 13-14) to prove 
that this is significant for them also. Part 
of the fervor with which the Apostle to 
the Gentiles worked was due to his love 
for his own people. He gave himself 
wholly to it, hoping that his success with 
them might “provoke to emulation” at 
least “some” of his “kinsmen according 
to the flesh” (9:13). 
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BOOKS 


Paying the Church's Bills 


The Finances of a Church. By Robert Cashman. Harper. 159 pages. $2. 
A dozen years ago Robert Cashman wrote a book for pastors, The Business Admints- 
tration of a Church. It has become a classic and has contributed much to improved busi- 


ness methods in American Protestant churches. 


Now the author has provided a very practical book for the guidance of lay leaders of 
our churches. For over a quarter-century he has been business manager of the Chicago 


Theological Seminary and has been in con- 
stant demand as lecturer and consultant in 
the field of church finance. 

Dr. Cashman offers a basic solution for 
financing the church in the proposition that 
“the congregation that tithes will have no 
financial troubles.” Training in stewardship, 
he believes, should begin in the kindergarten 
and continue through life. 

Budgets should never control programs 
and causes, but are to be controlled by them. 
“Maximum service, not minimum expense,” 
should be the slogan. The importance of 
freeing the time and effort of the pastor for 
his ministry is stressed as an encouragement 
for larger lay responsibility. A plug is given 
for providing the pastor with a car and other 
time-saving equipment. 

This book is made more valuable by the 
detailed analysis of the responsibilities ‘of 
church councils, property and finance com- 
mittees, and other church officials. The re- 
spective merits of dual and unified budgets 
are discussed. At least 10 per cent of the 
budget should go to _benevolences, Dr. Cash- 
man believes, and progress should be made 
toward a goal of a 50-50 current expense and 
benevolence budget. Practical suggestions 
are furnished for financing new buildings and 
equipment and debt reduction. Attention is 
given to efficient reports and records. Insur- 
ance, pensions, and endowments are dis- 
cussed. One chapter is devoted to a study 
of the financial methods of women’s organ- 
izations. This would be good reading for the 
“ladies’ aiders” in any congregation. 

The Finances of a Church will be splendid 
supplementary reading for those who study 
The King’s Business by the Stackels, father 
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and son. The book is so worth while in con- 
tent that I hesitate to note anything lacking. 
I should have been completely satisfied if 
more emphasis had been laid upon the mo- 
tivation for giving. Adequate treatment of 
any phase of stewardship must begin with 
the grace of God. Christian giving must be 
the response of gratitude to God for his un- 
speakable gift tous. AMos JOHN TRAVER 
Springfield, O. 


Book to Pray About 


No Place to Hide. By David Bradley. Little, 
Brown. 182 pages. $2. 

This story of the atom bomb tests at 
Bikini by a medical doctor who was one of 
the party of scientists checking results there 
is so simple in content and structure that it 
disarms reader-resistance. Then, quite sud- 
denly near the end of the book, comes a 
terrific punch—or four of them. 

“The greatest failure in all these tests,” 
Dr. Bradley sums up, “has been in appre- 
hending their sociological implications. Evi- 
dently the Bomb (Dr. Bradley always spells 
it with a capital ‘B’) has failed to impress 
more than a few congenital pessimists with 
the full scope of its lethal potential... . 

“The question is not political so much as 
biological. It is not the security of a political 
system but the survival of the race that is at 
stake (italics mine) in the indiscriminate use 
of atomic energy for political coercion. Its 
unique problems are self-evident; there is 
nothing about them so profound as to re- 
quire translation by a scientist. Among 
them are: 
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“]. There is no real defense against atomic 
weapons. 

“2. There are no satisfactory counter- 
Measures and methods of decontamination. 
“3. There-are’ no satisfactory medical or 
sanitary safeguards for the people of atom- 
ized areas. 

“4. The devastating influence of the Bomb 
and its unborn relatives may affect the land 
and its wealth—and, therefore, its people— 
for centuries through the persistence of 
radioactivity.” 

Such a book, of course, does not leave a 
person feeling comfortable and pleasant. 
One finished, in fact, with a distinctly un- 
easy feeling. For here, with all the clean 
writing, the impressive beauty, the quiet 
humor of the book; with all the absence of 
scientific cocksureness or military aplomb; 
here are facts so disturbing that the reader 
wishes he could do something about it all 
immediately, only to be told again and again, 
by one who knows, that “there’s no hiding 
place” from this awful and awesome power. 

No, not a happy book to read, but it bet- 
ter be read and pondered and prayed over. 

CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 

New York City 


Trinity Season Sermons 


In Whom We Live. By Pastors of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. Augsburg. 313 pages. 
$2.75. 

This volume is the fourth in a series of six 
sermon books. It contains 28 sermons on 
Gospel texts—three for Trinity Sunday and 
three for each of the first eight Sundays 
after Trinity. 

When you have 28 men contributing to a 
volume of this kind, you have different 
styles. You could, of course, write about 


~ homiletical niceties, but you concentrate your 
_ thinking on the Christo-centric theme of 


| 
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each sermon and the truly evangelical tone. 
The sermons are textual. 

It is noteworthy that there is more than 
the usual amount of doctrine mentioned. 
For this the contributors ought to be com- 
plimented. It is always principles which 
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produce practice. 

The book will be an asset to any pastor’s 
library, and laymen would also profit if they 
use these sermons as devotionals. It would 
be well to have and use such a volume‘for a 
“home worship hour.” R. R. BELTER 

Burlington, Iowa 


Teach Me Thy Paths. By Pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 
$2.75. 

This book of 27 chapters includes sermons 
on most of the gospels for the Trinity Sea- 
son. It is a difficult matter to make some- 
thing new out of the gospels for Trinity. 
They lack the element of drama which is 
present in the lessons for the first part of 
the church year. But human nature doesn’t 
change, and so the Trinity gospels have 
time-worn and often neglected lessons for us. 

The sermons are fresh and would be easy 
to listen to from the pulpit. There is nothing 
startling about them, but they bring out the 
lessons at hand. The thoughts and illustra- 
tions will serve as good “pump primers” for 
pastors who like to begin the preparation of 
a sermon by reading the work of another. 
Shut-ins might enjoy the book very much 
for weekly reading. Epwarp K. ROGERS 

Warren, Pa. y 


Augsburg. 322 pages. 


| Would Do lt Again. 
Bethany. I58 pages. $2. 

A man who has been 40 years in the min- 
istry (Disciples of Christ) has gleaned from 
his experience some suggestions and conclu- 
sions which should be of great value to 
others. He reports on all phases of his work 
as a pastor, with specific information as to 
how he has done things. 


By F. E. 


Davison. 


Headline News. By Rudolph S. Ressmeyer. 
163 pages. $1.75. 

The president of the Southeastern District 
of the Missouri Synod has prepared this col- 
lection of “texts, themes, and thoughts” from 
Scripture. He has expressed Biblical truth 
in brief, vociferous paragraphs. They ex- 
press strong and confident Christian faith. 


Concordia. 
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PERSONS 


When members of Grace 
Church, Fairmont, W. Va., 
planned their 45th anniver- 
sary recently, they invited 
their first pastor, Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr. (left), ULCA 
Executive Board member 
and Richmond, Va., pastor. 
Greeting him was Grace 


Pastor Harold L. Hann 


ULCA Represented at Chaplains’ School 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, president emeritus of Philadelphia 
Seminary, is one of six prominent church leaders who re- 
cently presented a series of lectures before the Chaplains’ 
School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 


Along with five others, 
Dr. Reed was called upon to 
“discuss in a positive and 
factual way the approach to 
worship which represents the 
speaker’s convictions, and in 
such terms as to inform 
those who do not belong to 
the same tradition, encour- 
age those who share similar 
views.” 

Dr. Reed presented a /50- 
minute lecture followed by a 
half-hour lecture to the 
school on June 2. As a basis 
for his remarks, he used his 
own “The Spirit of Christian 
Worship.” In the class were 
representatives of every ma- 
jor Christian denomination, 
liturgical and non-liturgical, 
Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant. 

Others who appeared in 
the series included: Dr. 
Henry Sloan Coffin, former 
president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York 
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City; Dr. Scott Francis Bren- 
ner, pastor of First United 
Presbyterian Church, Car- 
negie, Pa.; Dr. William J. 
Lallou, master of ceremonies 
at Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Mas- 
sey Hamilton Shepherd, of 
the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass.; 
and Dr. Charles H. Heim- 
sath, professor of humani- 
ties at Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Half Century of Service 
When death came to Wil- 
liam A. Peffly on April 27, 
it broke a 50-year chain of 
unusual altar service. As a 
young man of 20 he helped 
to revitalize the then dor- 
mant Grace congregation, 
West Carrollton, Ohio. Dur- 
ing the 50 years he had 
been a one-man altar guild, 
changing the hangings and 


preparing for the sacrament 
of the altar and baptism. 
During thissspan of 50 years 
the first time he failed to 
prepare the altar was this 
past Easter, when he was 
sent to the hospital on Easter 
Eve. During the half cen- 
tury he had only missed 
communion at the altar once. 

Fifty years’ service to the 
Sunday school was recog- 
nized by special services last 
September. For 25 years he 
was superintendent, more re- 
cently a teacher, and-at the 
time of his death, assistant. 
For a 25-year period he was 
also secretary of the church 


council. He was Clerk of 
Courts of Montgomery 
County, Ohio. He was a 


frequent delegate to conven- 
tions of the Synod of Ohio. 


Coiner Retires 

“It is good to know that 
this man, whose influence 
has been so beneficial, in- 


PASTOR EMERITUS 


... James Coiner- 
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tends to remain in our com- 
munity.” 

With those words, the ed- 
itor of the Portsmouth (Va.) 
Star expressed his reaction to 
announcement that the Rev. 
James Ira Coiner, pastor of 
First Church, Portsmouth, 
would retire after 22 years 
of service to become pastor 
emeritus of his congregation. 

On May 5, Pastor Coiner 
completed his 22-year pas- 
torate, accepting the call to 
Portsmouth in 1937 after 
service in Rockbridge 
County, Radford, Va., and 
Jackson, Miss. During the 
latter, he served as secretary 
and also as president of the 
Mississippi Synod. He was 
at one time a trustee of the 
Roanoke Woman's College 
and ‘Elizabeth College, a 
trustee at the Southern Semi- 
nary in Columbia, S. C. He 
is a past president of the 
Portsmouth Ministerial As- 
sociation. 

He was graduated from 


Roanoke College in 1905, 


from. Southern Seminary in 
1908. He was, ordained by 
the Virginia Synod. in August 
of that year. He holds Bach- 
elor and Master of Arts de- 
grees from Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va. 

When Pastor Coiner first 
arrived in Portsmouth in 
1937, the field was supported 
through the Board of Amer- 
ican’ ‘Missions. Since then, 
the congregation has grown 
until it is one of the strong- 
est in the Synod of Virginia. 

As to definite plans for the 
future, the pastor emeritus 
has nofe, except that he will 
remain in the vicinity. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Pastor and Mrs. Ira W. Klick, of Kutztown, Pa., 
had a problem! Their son Clifford, having completed 
graduate work at Carnegie Tech, will get his doctor’s 
degree in physics on June 16 at 11 a. M.—in Pitts- 
burgh. Their son Richard, pastor at the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse, will receive his doctor’s degree in the- 
ology at Temple University on June 16 at 11 A. M.— 
in Philadelphia! The solution? Mother Klick will go to 
Pittsburgh; Father Klick will travel to Philadelphia. 


Dr. George Hayunga, Sr., Lutheran New York 
physician and grandson of Canada's well-known 
Father Hayunga, is greatly interested in Lutheran 
missions in Canada. His most recent gift to a mis- 
sion was a 10-volume set of New Junior Classics, 
a 25-volume Funk and Wagnall's encyclopedia, and 
30 other volumes of children's books, donated io 
the mission at Ft. Erie. 


Charles M. Steele, Northumberland (Pa.) layman, 
recently retired as general superintendent of St. John’s 
Sunday school after 60 years of continuous service. 
During the six decades, his influence has not been 
confined only to Sunday school. He has served as 
president of the state Sabbath School Association, 
president of the church council, choir member for 30 
years, trustee of Susquehanna University, member of 
the ULCA Board of Education for nearly a decade. 
was state senator for six.years. Susquehanna’s science 
hall is his gift to that ULCA college. 


Wittenberg College students recently accepted a 
goal of one bar of soap from each student (1,500) 
for use in French hospitals. Seven days later no less 
than 4,200 had been collected. One fraternity gave 
seven bars per capita; two sororities did even 
better, averaging 7!/2 per girl. 


Although Rogate Sunday was not observed widely 
in Wisconsin real “planting” occurred just the same. 
A Life Work conference held at Our Saviour’s Church, 
Fond du Lac, found 80 young people listening to 
leaders discuss merits of the ministry, diaconate, mis- 
sion field, and social work. Sponsor was Northwest 
Synod Stewardship Secretary Paul L. Graf, who plans 
two such conferences in Wisconsin and Minnesota in 
1950, one each in Montana and the Dakotas. 


OCCASIONS 
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Lutheran Church of Tomorrow 


“Now! 


Your Little Church on the River Becomes the 


Church of Toledo Tomorrow!”—the slogan adopted by 
members of Holy Trinity Church, Toledo, O., in projecting 
plans for a new $200,000 building. 


Construction is to be on 
purely. contemporary lines 
and, although it will be a 
functional structure recom- 
mended by the Church Ar- 
chitectural Guild of Amer- 
ica, it. will also combine 
churchly aspects. 

A chancel seating a choir 
of 40 will be the focal point 
of worship. The nave will 
seat approximately 300 and 
will probably be wedge- 
shaped. The site is so laid 
out, and by designing the 
side walls of the chancel and 
nave and the walls of the 
chapel approximately paral- 
lel with the property lines, 
good acoustical conditions 


are provided in these areas. 
An interesting exterior ap- 
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pearance is created, which 
best utilizes the property. 
Unusual will be a balcony 
providing not only additional 
seats for the nave, but also 
two soundproof “cry rooms” 
where mothers may sit with 
small children and hear the 
service and sermon by means 
of loud speakers connected 
with the chancel. Parents 
can look through triple- 
thickness panes to watch the 
service at the same time. 
The congregation, which 
grew from 230 baptized 
members in 1940 to over 700 
at present, currently wor- 
ships in a building with a 
seating capacity of only 178. 
Pastor Charles A. Hacken- 


si vermin 


berg reports attendance has 
jumped from a 1940 average 
of 85 to 285 this year. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 attended 
Easter services. 

At the beginning of this 
year, approximately $37,000 
was on hand for an exten- 
sive building program plus 
bonds having a cash value of 
over $26,000. Pledges this 
year have brought the total 
to more than $83,000. 
Church officials wish to have 
about $110,000 on hand in 
cash before actual construc- 
tion is begun. 

The church property is lo- 
cated on Broadway, Glen- 
dale and River Road. 


Ahead of Schedule 


Governor Youngdahl 
spoke at Salem Church, Min- 
neapolis, when the congre- 
gation retired its indebted- 
ness on May 1, four years 
ahead of time scheduled. A 
special Lenten offering of 
$7,500 was $500 more than 
was needed to do the job. 

In 10 years the congrega- 
tion has paid off $120,000 
spent for parish house, im- 
provements and additional 
property. Every cent came 
from the freewill offerings of 
the people. No commercial 
methods were used to raise 
these funds. In a “quickie” 
in 1945 the congregation 
raised $15,000 in 30 days to 
buy a rooming house ad- 
jacent to the church. In 
these 10 years benevolences 
increased from less than 
$3,000 a year to above 
$13,000. In the Easter sea- 
son 1,525 people communed. 


The Lutheran 


A new building committee 
has the authorization of the 
congregation to procure 
plans to double the seating 
capacity of the church and 
double the size of the parish 
house to provide for a youth 
rumpus room, enlarged la- 
dies’ parlors, nursery, gym- 
nasium and apartments for 
parish workers. Graham 
Mandeville is chairman of 
the committee which has al- 
ready procured pencil 
sketches of improvements. 

The Rev. Paul Luther 
Wetzler is pastor. 


District Meets 
When the Williamsport 


district of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod’s Susque- 
hanna Conference met in St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamsport, 
Pa., last month, Pastor 
Adam Bingaman was elected 
president. 

Assisting him on the ex- 

ecutive committee will be 
Pastor George Birk, of the 
host church, named _ secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
’ Nominees for the district 
to the ULCA 1950 biennial 
convention included Pastors 
Bingaman and John Whet- 
stone, Laymen W. Boyd 
Tobias of Williamsport and 
Carl Wentzler, Montours- 
ville, as delegates; Pastors 
David Burnite, Montours- 
ville, and George Birk, and 
Laymen Bruce Stalcup and 
A. Monroe Hall as alternate 
delegates. 


Texas Dedication 
Members of St. Paul’s 


Church, Tynan, and mem- 


bers of Peace Church, Bee- 


 ville—both in Texas—ded- 
; “June 15, 1949 


BURNING SALEM ENGLISH MORTGAGE 


Mandeville, Wetzler, Youngdahl and Bohlig 


icated new churches within 
the same week; St. Paul’s on 
May 1, Peace on May 7. 

Both buildings are similar 
in style; both have recrea- 
tional and educational units; 
art glass is similar, almost all 
of them memorials in both 
congregations. 

Both churches have the 
same pastor, the Rev. F. C. 
H. Scholz, who saw the new 
buildings go up within 17 
months of the day he arrived 
to serve the parish. Material 
from old churches was used 
in order to keep down exces- 


' sive building costs. Laymen 


donated time and energy. 


Mansfield’s Mission 
“In Acts 1:15, we read 


of the 120 souls who were 
present in the first Christian 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, MANSFIELD, O. 


Church.” 

Coincident with those ser- 
mon thoughts of Dr. E. 
Clyde Xander, at the organ- 
ization meeting of Holy 
Trinity Church, in» Mans- 
field, O., was the fact that 
120 persons were present for 
the birthday of another arm 
of the living church (see 
cut). . 

Appropriate, too, was the 
fact that a new church en- 
tered an unchurched com- 
-munity on Palm Sunday, 
even as the Master entered 
the city of Jerusalem cen- 
turies ago. 

Just a year and nine days 
after the missionary accepted 
the call to establish a mis- 
‘sion in south Mansfield, and 
just five months and nine 


A 


. .. there were several coincidences 
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days after services were be- ing program. There is: no 


gun, the new congregation 
was organized (in a Seventh 
Day Adventist Church) with 
65 charter members. The 30 
men and 35 women re- 
ceived were: by by adult 
baptism, 17 by confirmation, 
41 by letter of transfer, and 
two by reprofession of faith. 
During two services and the 
Sunday school hour, mem- 
bers and friends gave 
$551.50 in offering for the 
building fund, which already 
contained $440. “The church 
must be planted” appeared 
to be the slogan of these 
people. 

During the Sunday eve- 
ning service adoption of the 
constitution, application for 
membership in the Synod of 
Ohio, and election and in- 
stallation of councilmen 
were completed; Attorney 
John Kramer spoke on “The 
Church and Community.” 

The following evening a 
four-hour council meeting 


laid preliminary plans for 
general growth and a build- 


used by Pastor Warren C. 


doubt that the church mem- 
bership, and the present. 63 
enrolled in Sunday school, 
will soon number in the hun- 
dreds. This is the first new 
Lutheran church in Mans- 
field in 47 years. 


Topton Addition 


The Board of Trustees of 
the Lutheran Home at Top- 
ton, Pa., has completed ar- 
rangements for the purchase 
of the residence of Mrs. 
Oliver C. Collins, adjoining 
the Home’s property. Plans 
call for it to be used to house 
about 15 aged residents. 

Of stone, the building will 
need some alterations before 
it can be used for the pur- 
poses of the board. It is 
well-located in a grove. 

During his lifetime, the 
late Mr. Collins gave gen- 
erously to the support of the 
program of the Home. 


Experience of a Lifetime! 
Those words—“An expe- 


rience of a lifetime’”—were 


Heinly, of Grace Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., to describe 
his feelings during the recent 
baptismal service (Easter 
Sunday) when no less than 
33 children were presented 
simultaneously at the chan- 
cel. 

Three more would have 
been present to swell the to- 
tal to 36, except that last- 
minute sickness prevented 
their attendance. 

Two hundred parents, 
sponsors and friends partic- 
ipated in this unusual service 
which required half an hour 
to complete. Pastor Heinly 
was assisted by Pastor Emer- 
itus Allen L. Benner. 

The pastor attributes the 
unusually large number of 
infant baptisms directly to a 
carefully followed program 
of evangelism which has 
been carried on in the con- 
gregation during recent 
months. Since coming to the 
Lancaster _ conference less 
than a year ago, 150 adults 
have united with the con- 
gregation. 


Thirty-three 
Baptisms 

at One 
Lancaster 
Service 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


The Ernst Ises, Estonian DPs, 
greeted in Baltimore's Union 
Station by Maryland Lutheran 
Resettlement Executive Secre- 
tary L. N. Zahn 


MARYLAND 
Synod Calls for 185 DPs 


BALTIMORE—Five Estonian Lutheran DPs 
arrived here May 18 after spending four 
years in German Displaced Persons camps. 
Leon W. Zahn, executive secretary of the 
Maryland Resettlement Committee, escorted 
the family from the railroad station to their 
new six-room furnished apartment on Mt. 
Royal Avenue. 

Forty-year-old construction worker Ernst 
Ise with his wife, Herta; 18-month-old 
daughter, Ingre; his mothér, Marie Ise; and 
his sister-in-law, Hilda Sellis, wandered from 
room to room in their new home with ap- 
preciation expressed in one recurring word 
—*“beautiful!” The 64-year-old grandmother 
wept with joy when she reached the ef- 
ficiently equipped kitchen. 

After living in crowded DP camp quarters 
with only burlap curtains for walls for four 
years, it was home and opportunity provided 
by fellow Christians in America for a fam- 
ily that had lived comfortably in their own 
home in Estonia until war robbed them of 
nearly all of their prized possessions. 

The Ise family, recently located in Balti- 
more, are five of the 16 DPs that have been 


__ placed. in Maryland—in Smithsburg, Thur- 


mont, Reisterstown, Elkridge, Baltimore. 
The Committee on Lutheran Resettlement 


June 15, 1949. 


for Maryland has definite assurances pro- 
vided for 185 displaced persons. Pastor of- 
ficers of this Resettlement Service are: Pres- 
ident, Dr. John L. Deaton; vice president, 
Dr. Carl Wolf; secretary, Herbert M. Payne: 
and treasurer, Glenn Stahl. 

LLOYD M. KELLER 


MINNESOTA 
Winona Lutherans Now Debt-Free 


MEMBERS of Faith Church, Winona, are a 
happy group of Lutherans these days! They 
have a right to be! 

First of all, a mortgage that has been a 
burden for years, was burned on June 5S. 

Secondly, the congregation has become 
self-supporting! The Rev. John Simonds is 
pastor. 

VARIOUS IMPROVEMENTS have been an- 
nounced by pastors of the Central Northwest 
section. Redeemer, Livingston, Mont., is re- 
porting many improvements. St. James’ 
Church, Columbus, Mont., is beginning a 
much needed addition. Holy Communion 
Church, Minneapolis, formally dedicated a 
new organ and chimes on May 8. The new 
mission at Fargo, under the Rev. Carl Almer, 
Tejoices in great progress. Recently they 
dedicated an organ, cross, and candelabra. 

RICHFIELD CHURCH, Minneapolis, and Pas- 
tor Harold T. Rasmussen are rejoicing over 
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the success of the program of evangelism. 
Thirty teams made 150 calls and enlisted 77 
members. The Sunday school has outgrown 
its quarters and there is some doubt as to 
whether the building now being erected will 
be large enough to serve the rapidly growing 
Sunday school and church. 
The thinking of the leaders of the Minne- 
sota and Northwestern states is centering 
around Lake Camps, "'The Lutheran’ in 
Every Home" and a successful completion 
of CHEY appeal. Publicity agents for our 
summer schools are trying to reach the youth 
and planning committees are meeting to 
“sell "The Lutheran" and top the CHEY 
Pastor George B. McCreary met 
with committeemen Theodore Stump, John 
Shannon, P. H. Roth, P. L. Wetzler, C. A. 
Puls and W. O. Helwig on June 7 to plan 
the attack for a synod-wide every-home-dis- 
tribution of the news magazine of our church. 
STEWARDSHIP SECRETARY PAUL GRaF has 
been named to head up CHEY. Manpower 
of the synod will be called upon in an all- 
out effort to go beyond the accepted quota 
of $150,000 for Northwestern Seminary, 
$128,000 for Carthage College and $50,000 
for Special Aid. 

VACANCIES in the Northwest Synod were 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


quotas. 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
‘Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
‘ CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


increased to 14 when the Rev. E. G. Goos 
resigned as pastor at Bathgate, N. D., to 
accept a call to develop a mission at Edmon- 

ton, Alberta, Canada, effective June 15. 
Pastor Trevor Sandness has resigned as 
assistant at Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, 
to accept the call of St. John’s Church, 
Lakeville, Minn. He will begin his duties 
July 1. He succeeds the Rev. Charles Dion. 
PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEW YORK 
New England Pastor Honored 


ALBANY—On May 18 Zion Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass., celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of the pastorate of Df. Henry B. Dickert. 
Arrangements were in charge of the church 
council, with H. Edward Hayn serving as 
chairman. Greetings were brought by rep- 
resentatives of the various organizations of 
the congregation, and the Sunday school, by 
a representative of the clergy of the city, 
and by the president of the Eastern Confer- 
ence. All offered testimony to the faithful- 
ness of Dr. Dickert to the pastoral office, 
his ability to apply the Word of God to par- 
ish problems, his industry in evangelism and 
his power as a preacher. . 

The Rev. Carl Edwin Prater, Kensington 
Church, Buffalo, a son of the congregation, 
spoke of the important part which Dr. 
Dickert played in his call to the ministry, 
declaring, “I am thankful that I have a 
Heavenly Father, and a good earthly father, 
and a splendid spiritual father in Dr. Dick- 
ert.” Edel Moldenke, secretary of the coun- 
cil, presented Mrs. Dickert with.an orchid, 


Dr. Dickert with a purse. A reception was - 


held in the parish rooms. 


Dr. Dickert, ordained in 1912, came to 
Pittsfield in 1924 from St. John's Church, 
Canajoharie. He has served on many com- 
mittees of the conference and synod, and 
was a delegate to the ULCA a number of 
times. From 1935-1937 he was president of 
the Eastern Conference. At present he is 
vice president of the Board of Trustees of 
Wagner College. 


EMMANUEL CuHurRCH, Albany, celebrated 
The Lutheran 


its 50th anniversary May 15 to 22, beginning 
with Holy Communion, at which a former 
pastor, the Rev. Edward J. Haviar, All Saints 
Church, Jamaica, spoke. At the anniversary 
banquet greetings were brought by the Rev. 
Russell §S. Gaenzie, St. John’s Church, 
Albany, and the Rey. Luther S. Straley, Zion 
Church, Athens, president of conference. The 
address was given by the Rev. Franklin J. 
Schweiger, Calvary Church, New York City. 

The interior of the church has been re- 
decorated; new vestments have been se- 
cured for the choir. 

Emmanuel congregation reflects an ex- 
ceptional. spirit, the members regarding 
themselves as part of a “big family.” Re- 
cently a 16-inch screen television was in- 
stalled in the basement, making it the main 
feature of the Community Center. The set 
was purchased by the Young People’s Luther 
League. 

Last MONTH Louis C. Smith completed 
25 years of service as a lay reader in the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York. His 
services were recognized by special resolu- 
tions at the recent convention of conference. 

On Rogation Sunday, First Church, Al- 
bany, recognized the exceptional character 
of his service, presented him with a two- 


volume commentary of the Bible. Mr. Smith, 


an insurance broker, is a popular layman in 
upstate New .York, well known throughout 


“synod. Many times delegate to ULCA, he 


has served on numerous conference and syn- 
odical committees, and is active in religious 
affairs in the city of Albany. 

x" LUTHER S. STRALEY 


“PENNSYLVANIA 


Pastor-Physician Relations Discussed 
HarrisBuRG—“The pastor and the physi- 


cian” was the subject of a lively panel dis- 


cussion program of the Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association of Harrisburg and Vicinity at 
Trinity Church, Lemoyne,. May 9. Repre- 
sentatives of three fields of medical service 
spoke frankly and helpfully of their views 
on how the pastor and physician could work 
together more effectively. 
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Dr. Howarp K. PETri£, superintendent 
of the Harrisburg State Mental Hospital, in 
his introductory remarks said, “The church 
is failing in its responsibility to members 
who are ill when it does not follow them to 
medical institutions away from the home 
community. When the mentally sick mem- 
ber is hospitalized it is almost always true 
that it means medical care out of reach of 
the home pastor. The church should have 
provision within the denomination for pas- 
toral care of these people.” 

Dr. REGINALD STROUP, Harrisburg, a mem- 
ber of Redeemer Church and representing 
the field of general practice, explained how 
patients who do not respond to their med- 
icine or treatment as the physician would 
expect frequently manifest a new responsive- 
ness following pastoral visits. The same is 
true regarding patients’ unwillingness to fol- 
low a prescribed course of treatment or hos- 
pital care, and it applies to patients who 
have no will to live or who remain in a de- 
pressed state of mind. 


‘In general practice," said Dr. Stroup, “I 
have observed instances where the patient's 
recovery has been hastened by the interest 
of church groups in sending cards and flow- 
ers, and better still, in personal visits to the 
home or hospital." 


GEORGE SHEAFFER, assistant superintendent 


GRACE and ST. PAUL’S 


Lutheran Church of Manhattan 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 


In St. Louis 


A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN E. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 
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of the Harrisburg City Hospital, spoke con- 
cerning hospital visits by pastors. A survey 
he made indicated that the great majority of 
pastors have served well in their hospital 
ministry. The rare occasions found objec- 
tionable were instances in which the patient 
was in a highly nervous condition. Mr. 
Sheaffer assured the pastors that most hos- 
pitals are willing to extend every courtesy to 
pastors even during hours not set aside for 
visiting. Wearing clerical clothes makes it 
easier for pastors to obtain co-operation from 
nurses and attendants who may not other- 
wise recognize their reason for calling. 

THE HarRIsBurG District of the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society met in Zion Church May 16. 
Speakers were the Rev. Roger Singer, mis- 
sionary on leave from the China field, and 
Miss Cordelia Cox, Field Consultant of the 
Division of Welfare, National Lutheran 
Council. Pastor Singer reviewed the status 
of Lutheran work in China. Miss Cox ex- 
plained the program of “Resettlement Work” 


Iamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
| nified, refined, effective and eco- 
H nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
| increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
i illus. Catalog L. 
608! E. 4th St. 


Davenport, la. 


Missionary returning to foreign field after 
completion of furlough desires at least two 
large and strong trunks for overseas travel. 
Will pay a reasonable price for trunks in 
good condition. Answer, The LUTHERAN, 
Box CB6,1228 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED: Organist and Choir Director, 
full-time or part-time position. Give train- 
ing and experience in first letter. First 
Lutheran Church, Reverend Carl H. Sand- 
gren, 464 Maria Avenue, St. Paul 6, Min- 
nesota. 
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calling for 7,000 to 9,000 new jobs needed 
before September to provide for displaced 
persons within limits prescribed by the U.S. 
Congress. According to Mrs. Cox, 7,000 jobs 
have been arranged to provide for families 
of that many displaced persons. 

New officers elected are Mrs. Harland D. 
Fague, Lancaster, president; Mrs. A. B. Hol- 
ton, Harrisburg, vice president; Mrs. George 
Dodson, Harrisburg, secretary; Mrs. Harry 
Easter, Harrisburg, treasurer. New appoint- 
ments of departmental secretaries: literature 
and magazine, Mrs. George Heiges; thank- 
offering, Mrs. W. Van Horn Davies; special 
aids, Mrs. Lester Moser; deaconess work, 
Mrs. Charles Trunk. The new historian is Mrs. 
Ernest Lehr. 

TesTIMony to the affectionate relation of 
a pastor to the community in which he served 
was given the Rev. George Harkins, Zion 
Church, Penbrook, at a farewell dinner at- 
tended by 80 business and professional men. 
Pastor Harkins assumed his duties as as- 
sistant to President Franklin Clark Fry June 
1. Guests included all the pastors of the com- 
munity and the priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Toastmaster Rev. William Van 
Horn Davies introduced many of the guests 
who spoke in appreciation of Pastor Harkins’ 
contributions to the life of the community. 
Gifts of luggage and flowers were given to 
the Harkins’ family. 

Zion CHuRCH, Penbrook, moved into the 
new parish house May 15 for church school 
and worship services and will continue there 
until completion of the church renovation 
and remodeling program. When complete, 
the changes are expected to cost $73,000. 

Dr. E. MarTIN GRoVE returned to his pul- 
pit to preach for the first time since July 
1948. Dr. M. R. Hamsher has supplied Beth- 
lehem Church, Harrisburg, during the illness 
of Dr. Grove. 

APPOINTMENT of the Rev. Ralph Berg- 
stresser, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, High- 
spire, to be director of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion in the Central Pennsylvania Synod was 
announced by Dr. D. F. Putman, effective 
June 1. 

GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 
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|. choir there for the past 58 years. 
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DECEASED 


Mrs. Edmund A. Bosch 

Mrs. Florence Kelly Bosch, wife of the 
Rev. Edmund A. Bosch, pastor of Zion 
Church, Utica, N. Y., died May 14. 

Surviving are her husband, a son, Edmund 
A. Bosch, Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Bosch Thompson, also a sister, Mrs. Agnes 
Norman. 

The funeral service was conducted in Utica 
by the Rev. Herbert Bosch, of Buffalo, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Conrad R. Reisch, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and later at ‘Trinity 
Church, Staten Island, by Dr. Frederic C. 
Sutter, assisted by the Rev. Carl J. Sutter 
and the Rev. Walter E. Bock. Burial was in 
Staten Island. 


John Freeze Knittle 

Dr. John F. Knittle, retired pastor of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, died-May 30, 
in Catawissa, Pa. He was 72. 

Born in Catawissa, Feb. 8, 1877, he was 
graduated from Gettysburg College in 1900 
and from the seminary in 1903. In 1928, 
Central University granted him a Ph.D. 
degree. 

Following ordination, he served pastor- 
ates in Williamsport and Manheim, Pa., the 
latter for 37 years prior to his retirement. 
He was secretary of the Susquehanna Synod 
for a number of years. 

Surviving are two sisters, Misses Clara 
and Ella Knittle, of Catawissa. 

The funeral service was conducted June 1 
in Zion Church, Manheim. Burial was in 
Catawissa. 


Mrs. B. K. Mowrer 

Mrs. Rebecca Elizabeth Mowrer, wife of 
the Rev. B. K. Mowrer, retired Lutheran 
pastor living in Hanover, Pa., died May 7. 
She was 82. 

A life-long member of Lower Bermudian 
Church, Bermudian, Pa., she had sung in the 
Before 
her marriage to Pastor Mowrer, she was 
married to John C. Peters. 


1949 


Surviving are her husband, four step- 
children, Victor K. Mowrer, Lloyd L. Mow- 
rer, and Mrs. Richard Little, all of Hanover, 
and Harry T. Mowrer, of Spring Grove; 11 
grandchildren and one great grandchild. 

The funeral service was conducted May 
11 at Lower Bermudian Church by the Rev. 
Ralph Meckley. 


Dr. C. Hayden A. Streamer 
Dr.. C. Hayden A. Streamer, prominent 
pharmacist and Lutheran layman of Col- 
lingswood, N. J., died May 20. He was 58. 
For 30 years a member of St. Paul’s 
church council, its treasurer since 1938, he 
was an Official delegate to the first conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 


* Display the Universal Christian Flag in 
your Church! Note the beauty of the Royal 
Church. Colors! Behold the Majesty of 
God in a Church Banner! 


THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN FLAG 
311 South 22nd Avenue 
Bellwood, Illinois 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- - 
vate Lake. Balanced program of 


sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 

4, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 
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SAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
<= Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
- Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
Services: $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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ica in 1918 and regularly attended these 
conventions since. He had been a delegate 
to each convention of his synod, the Central 
Pennsylvania, during the past 30 years. 
The funeral was held in Collingswood. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies, Etc. 
Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


oi POCONO PINES, PA. 
rs Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
a. > hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 
Excellent meals. Club House, Casino. 
Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 
2 Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 
theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
$38 to $70. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 

1274) LO 5-1550. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Samuel G. Trexler 


Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, former president 
of the New York Synod and one of the best- 
known pastors in New York City, died May 
30. He was 71. 

Only recently, he had left the hospital 
after recovering from pneumonia and had 
attended a golden anniversary service in 
celebration of his ordination in 1899. 

Born in Bernville, Pa., Oct. 19, 1877, he 
was the product of a Lutheran parsonage 
(his parents were the Rev. ‘and Mrs. Daniel 
D. Trexler), was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College in 1896 and from Philadel- 
phia Seminary in 1899. After ordination he 
went to Brooklyn’s Greenpoint section 
where he founded Messiah Church. This 
congregation at the first service consisted 
of five persons—two women and three chil- 
dren. Twelve years later, the congregation 
had its own building, 600 communicant 
members and a Sunday school of 700. 

Until 1914, he ministered to students at 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Cornell and 
Syracuse universities. Then Dr. Trexler was 
called to Redeemer Church, Buffalo, where 
he served until 1920. During this period, he 
also served as chaplain with the American 
Expeditionary Forces and the army of oc- 
cupation following the first world war. 

He became the first full-time president of 
the Synod of New York and New England 
in 1920, held the office until 1929 when the 
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synod joined with the New York Ministerium 
and the New York Synod to form the United 
Synod of New York, of which he was pres- 
ident five years. In 1939, he was returned 
to that post, serving until 1944. 

From his pen came Crusaders of the 20th 
Century (1927) and a review of experi- 
ences of his own ministry Out of Thirty-five 
Years (1936). Other books included: John 
A. Morehead (1938) and A Pastor Wings 
Over Souih America (1941). 

He visited Europe twice in 1935, served 
as delegate to the third Lutheran World 
Conference in Paris, later studied religious 
conditions in Germany and Russia. 

Last fall he established a Fellowship Fund 
with a $10,000 gift (THe LUTHERAN, Dec. 
29, 1948). Friends, however, persuaded him 
to make his donation the beginning of a 
$50,000 “Samuel Trexler Fellowship” fund, 


to provide annually funds for students wish- 
ing to travel and study abroad. 

On May 29, a service of thanksgiving in 
commemoration of his 50 years of service 
in the ministry was held at Holy Trinity 
Church, Central Park West in New York 
City. Participating were: the choir and or- 
ganist Dr. Henry F. Seibert of Holy Trinity, 
New York Conference President Walter E. 
Bock, Pastor Charles B. Foelsch, the Rev. 
Charles D. Trexler, Jr., and New York 
Synod President Frederick R. Knubel. 

Surviving is a brother, Dr. Charles R. 
Trexler, student pastor at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted at Holy 
Trinity Church, New York City, on June 1, 
by Dr. Foelsch, assisted by Pastors Bock, 
Knubel and Trexler. Burial was in Bern- 
ville, Pa, 


Newberry College Singers 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Newberry, South Carolina 


Believes that Christian Character in Culture is essential 
to any well-rounded life. 


Believes that the heart and the soul of the student are 
just as important as his or her mind. 


Fall semester begins September 13. 


_ Write for catalog and folder to 
President James C. Kinard, Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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| 
Ww 8 Automatic 
*\y Church Bells— 
Swinging bells— 
Tolling bells 


allin the New 


Sclubmetronic 


AUTOMATIC BELL 


The most versatile, fully 
automatic bell instrument ever 
made. A single ‘‘Carillonic 
Bell” unit; amplifier; 24-hour 
program clock and automatic 
control complete with tower 
reproducer assembly. Housed 
in a single compact cabinet. 
Ideal wherever limited use of 
fine bell tones is required. 
Priced to fit any budget, from 
$9500° complete. 


SCHULMERICH 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Depi. LU96 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 

HAFER, DAVID S. From St. James' Church, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. Retirement. 

MILLER, WILLIAM W.. From. Hooversville 
charge, Pa. To Trinity Church, Chambersburg, 
Pa., as assistant. 429 Philadelphia Ave. 

MORECRAFT, JAMES E£. From Memorial 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., as assistant. To St. 
John's Church, Altamont, N. Y. 

MORELAND, F. ELLWOOD. From Calvary par- 
ish, Greenmount, Md. To Shrewsbury charge, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 

KNOLL, HAROLD S. From Marklesburg-Saxton 
parish, Saxton, Pa. To Smicksburg parish, 
Smicksburg, Pa. 

SNYDER, J. ALLEN, Jr. From Forks-Arndts 
parish, Pa. To Grace Church, Monongahela, 
Pa. 140 Church St. 

VOELLM, G. A. from Bethany Church, Inglis, 
Man., Can. To Teutsch Church, Cleveland, O. 
8909 Willard Ave. 


OHIO SYNOD 
SWINGLE, H. JACOB. From Augsburg Church, 
Orrville, O. To Kountze Memorial Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., as assistant. Apt. 117, Drake 
Ct., 701 E. 22nd St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JUNE 

15-16. Women's Guild Convention. Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, O. 

23-26. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South, N. S. 

24-28. Icelandic Synod. Ardal Church, Arborg, 
Manitoba. 

28-30. WMS Convention. Wartburg Synod. St. 
John's Church, West Allis, Wis. 

27- |. Institute on World Order. Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

JULY 

12-14. Mississippi Synod. St. John's Church, 
Louisville, Miss. 
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. . . Of each day correspondents in the 
United States, Canada and sixteen foreign 
countries are covering all the sources for 
news... 


- + . to bring you on-the-spot news cover- 
age of your church throughout the world 


= 


- . . news that is important to you as a 
Lutheran . . . 


CHURCH NEWS almost as soon as it happens! 


Every Week in 


The LUTHERAN 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


A LETTER ARRIVED from Tsingtao in 
China at the beginning of June, from the 
four United Lutheran missionaries who 
are still there. There may not be any 
more letters soon, because it is reported 
Communists have taken Tsingtao. 

What would missionaries say in their 
last letter? Would you expect lengthy dis- 
cussions of the relation of church and 
state under Communist rule? Or would 
they write about how brave they are to 
stay in the danger zone—or how fright- 
ened they are? 

They did something better. They wrote 
down simple notes about how the work 
is going from day to day—as though 
there isn’t a cloud in the sky. “Whatever 
happens” . . . they seemed to be saying 

. “our work will continue as long as 
possible. Here are some of the things we 
are doing.” 


“TELL THE PEOPLE in America,” wrote 
the four missionaries on the Monday after 
Easter, “that we colored 1,700 eggs for 
the students of the Tsimo schools. .. . 

“Tell them Tsimo is starting a new 
kindergarten class and that Martha Liu, 
wife of James Liu, is the teacher... . 

“Tell them when we celebrated the 
Holy Communion on Easter there were 
two services, since the high school stu- 
‘dents alone filled the church... . 

“Tell them a survey of destitute chil- 
dren was made and the names of 2,000 
were secured, whereupon each received 
enough cloth for a dress or suit of clothes. 
UNICEF (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund) furnished 
the cloth. 

“Tell them we have 29 young men and 
women studying in Tsingtao in the Bible 
Institute to become evangels of the Goop 
NEWS. 
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“Tell them that there are 50 children 
attending the St. Paul’s Church kinder- 
garten and that the same number attend 
the kindergarten at 32 Tsining Road with 
two teachers in charge at each school. 

“Tell them 21 adults and eight children 
were baptized at St. Paul’s Church Palm 
Sunday and that Paul Mackensen 
preached his first sermon in the Chinese 
language. 

“Tell them the Lutheran hospital is 
still serving the sick and lame and the 
halt—that a man burned in the terrible 
Ssu Fang Refugee Kitchen fire, but his 
life was saved because of the Lutheran 
hospital. 

“Tell them 12 nurses of the senior class 
of the nurses’ training school of the Lu- 
theran Hospital will take their final ex- 
amination May 23 to determine whether 
they can have the degree of registered 
nurses. 

“Tell them that Pastor P. C. Li has re- 
turned from Shanghai and will move to 
his new parish at Li Tsun May 20.... 


“Two OF US JEEPED out to Li Tsun 
last Sunday morning (May 15) to wor- 
ship with the Christians of the Lutheran 
Church there. A blind evangelist spoke. 
The Bible woman dug up a lot of spinach 
plants from their fine garden for us to 
take back to the city. She pointed ex- 
citedly to the strawberries coming up. 
How happy she is! 

“A crisis developed at Tsimo May 4 
and 5, when men pretending to be Com- 
munists attacked Lingshan and drove 
within two and a half miles of Tsimo. 
Consequently it became a ghost city with 
everybody remaining behind barred doors. 
... Pray for us all. 

“Yours in Christ . . .” 

Sullivan . . Erickson . . Mackensen . . Moody 
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In the course of time, the things which make up your life change—change 
in value, change in the amount required. The past few years have shown 


an even greater change than usual, so that the man who is riding along 
on 1939 plans and provisions for himself and his family will'find, should 
emergency arise, that changing values have substantially decreased 
the effectiveness of his financial provisions. 


A second aspect of this over-all change is that many a man is now in a 
position to make plans and provisions he only wished he could make 10 
years ago. A few minutes review of your own life insurance estate will 
tell you where you stand with respect to the future; a few minutes with 
your LB agent will show you how easily—and providently—you can 
adjust or increase your life insurance so that it will adequately fulfill 
your own and your family’s needs for today and tomorrow. 


PROTECTS WHILE YOU PROVIDE 
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608 Second Ave. So. e Herman L. Ekern, Pres. e Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Nothing?... 


This advertisement paid for bh 
Folkemer Photo Service, 927 


4, 


“What do I get out of it?” 


Perfectly normal question. Most of us ask it 
when we're invited to join some society or club. 


But the answer this time is different: 


“Nothing!” 

The Lutheran Laymen’s Movement gives you 
nothing in return for the annual dues® you pay. 
No free luncheon. No gilt edge certificate. No 
little lapel button of enamel on gold. No bronze 
plaque. 

Nothing! 

Nothing except the fun, the joy, the thrill of 
doing God’s work with more than 500 other 
committed laymen. That's all. 


You're invited to join... . 


* Miniroum $100 a year. 


Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 
232) Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


